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^ A Cargo  of^^ool  Teachers* 


The  government ‘vUI  employ  no  man 


In  1864  and  1866  there  were  two  par- 
ties of  school  teachers  brought  to  Puget 
Sound  from  New  England.  Those  were 
ren^rkable  historical  events  and  have 
hoWfeen  repeated  since.  To-day,  how- 
evePRust  twenty  years  later,  there  goes 
from  Puget  Sound  to  a portion  of  the 
nation  as  far  removed  as  was  that 
former  field  of  missionary  education,  a 
cargo  of  noble  souls  bent  on  the  same 
errand — that  of  dififus'mg  knowledge  and 
extending  the  Christian  civilization. 
They  go  -equipped  to  toil  among  the 
natives  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  .our 
westermost  possessions,  and  in  doing  so 
they  cut  loose  from  the  rest  of  civiliza- 
tion until  the  return  of  the  summer 
months,  when  they  can  expect  to  receive 
their  annual  mail  and  probably  some 
visits  from  whalers  and  traders.  To  em- 
bark on  such  a mission  requires  bravery. 
The  workers  have  been  found,  they  have 
procured  provisions  to  sustain  them  for 
a year  and  are  now  embarking  with  their 
furniture  and  food  on|the  little  vessel  that 
will  leave  this  evening. 

Kev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  is  super- 
intending this  work,  was  a Presbyterian 
missionary  and  established  a mission  at 
Fort  Wrangell  in  1877.  After  that  he 
established  schools  and  missions  at 
“Sitka,  Haines  (named  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Haines  of  New  York,  President  of  the 
Woman’s  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society) 
Hoonah,  Jabkson  and  Juneau.  These 
missions  are  still  flourishing  and  the 
good  accomplished  is  apparent  to  all  who 
see  the  improved  condition  of  the  fami- 
lies thus  reached.  In  the  spring  of  1885  Mr 
Jackson  resigned  his  posion  as  mission- 
ary to  accept  the  Government 
mentof  United  States  General 
education  for  Alaska.  During 
of  1885  6.  Government  schools 

tained  at  Sitka,  Juneau,  , 

Hoonah,  Killisnoo,  Fort  Wrangell,  Uack- 
son  and  Unalaska,  and  with  these  con- 
templated additions  there  will  be  in  all 
sixteen  schools  in  Alaska.  tt  j 

The  Interior  Department  of  the  United 
States  comprises  among  others  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  schools  and  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  The  first  of  these 
Bureaus  received  from  congress,  at 
last  session,  an  appropriation  of  $2^0(W 
for  industrial  schools  in  Alaska.  This 
sum  is  expended  under  contracts  with 
the  ^lission  Boards  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  received  but  $15,- 
000  for  Alasaka  work,  tho  $50,000  was 
asked.  It  was  the  intention  of  those 
having  this  work  in  charge  to  buUd  for 
each  teacher  a school  ana  a residence, 
but  this  small  appropriation  will  only 
pay  the  salaries,  making  it  necessary 
for  the  teachers  to  supply  their  own 
homes. 


A uc>  « oiuLuoug  v>iu  employ  no  man 
for  this  work  who  is  not  accompanied  by 
his  wife.  One  of  the  teachers  who  goes 
from  here,  Mr.  John  H.  Carr,  was  mar- 
ried this  week,  and  the  couple  will  leave 
to-day  for  their  new'  field  of  work  at 
Unga. 

The  rest  of  the  party  consists  of  Pro- 
fessor.W.  E.  Roscoe,  wife  and  child,  of 
California,  to  be  stationed  at  Kadiak ; 
Professor  W.  L.  Currie,  wife  and  child| 


. --  -^d  child, 

of  Texas,  to  be  stationed  at’  Klawak: 


( 


-*■  tiAc* □ , M\j  ovnvAvucu  Ab  xvlaWaiL. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Wirth,  and  wife  of  this  city, 
to  be  stationed  at  Kaluk  ; T.  W.  Spencer, 
wife  and  two  children,  of  Port  Townsend, 
to  be  stationed  at  Unalaska.  Mr. 
Spencer’s  family  will  be  accompanied  for 
the  first  year  by  Rev.  Isaac  Dillon,  of 
this  city.  Of  course,  Dr.  Jackson  accom- 
panies the  party  to  see  that  they  are  all 
located  properly.  Two  young  lady  news- 
paper Correspondents  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  occasion  to^visit  the  Aleutian 
Islands  and  other  parts  of  Alaska. 
These  young  ladies  are  Miss  Kate  A. 
Foot,  Washington,  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Independent^  for  the  ‘Phila- 
delphia Press  and  a Boston  daily,  and 
Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  who  acts  as  a correspond- 
ent of  the  New  Orleans  Times — Democrat. 
They  are  visiting  Victoria  at  present 
and  will  meet  the^Leo  at  Port  Townsend. 
Dr.  Jackson  and  the  correspondents  will 
return  some  time  in  November.— 5ea((ie 
(Wash.  Ter.)  Post-Intelligencer,  Sept\ 
1st,  1886 
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NVasiii^(;i<).\,  i).  c March  13^A.  1890.  ( 

Mk.  Editok  ; I 

Please  publisli  the  above  Call.  The  time  is  so 
short  I need  the  help  of  all  papers  friendly  to  the 
effort  for  Civilizing  and  Christianising  the  Eskimos  of 
Alaska. 

, If  convenient  to  call  Editorial  attention  to  it, 

I please  do  so.  [ ^ 

j Very  Truly  Yours,  jj 

SHELDON  JACKSON. 

CIIRIS^N  TEACH^^  WANTED^ 


FOR  MISSION  SC  BOOLS  AMONG 
THE  ESKIMOS  OF  ARCTIC  ALASKA.  , 

I An  unexpected  opportunity  offers  for  li 
I the  establishment  of  a Mission  School  * 
among  the  Eskimos  at  Point  Barrow,  and 
also  ai  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 

Point  Barrow  is  the  northernmost  point 
of  the  mainland  of  the  continent. 

^ It  has  a permanent  population  of  about 
I 500  Eskimos.  Last  summer  the  Govern- 
! ment  erected  at  that  point  a Refuge  star 
^ tion  for  ship  wrecked  whalers.  During 
the  summer  there  are  1500  to  2000  sailors 
of  the  whaling  fleet  in  the  vicinity. 
This  season  20  of  these  men  are  winter- 
ing there. 

I Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Berings 
I Strait,  is  the  westernmost  point  of  the 
mainland  of  the  continent.  It  has  a 
I j)crmaneiit  population  of  about  300 
Eskimos  with  no  white  men. 

^ Luring  tne  summer  seasoti,  hundreds 
of  the  nomad  Eskimos  of  the  interior, 
visit  these  points  for  the  purpose  of 
trade.  The  coming  of  these  strangers 
greatly  increases  the  influence  and  im- 
portance of  the  work  at  the  station. 

CAt  each  of  these  stations  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  a comfortable  one  story  frame 
building;  containing  a school  room  in 
one  end,  and  a teachers’  residence  in  the 
other. 

The  schools  ai  e to  be  taught  iu  English, 
As  the  people  have  never  had  schools  i 
and  know  no  English,  the  sciiools  will  for  | 
a long  lime  to  come  be  in  the  primary 
grade. 

There  is  no  communication  with  the 
outside  world  except  once  a year, ships  ar- 
riving and  departing  in  mid-summer. 

For  the  first  year  at  Cape  Prince  of 
' Wales,  it  is  advi«xble  that  a male  teacher 
go  without  hi<  family.  _ _ 


At  Point  Barrow',  the  teacher  should  ! 
he  a married  man  without  children,  and 
can  lake  his  wife  with  him. 

The  teachers  should  he  of  good  sound 
health,  and  from  28  to  40  years  of  age. 

The  teachers  should  be  prepared  to  re- 
main at  least  tvs'o  years. 

As  they  w’ill  need  to  leave  liome  next 
May,  prora}>t  action  will  be  required. 
The  work  being  both  educaiiomil  and 
mioionary,  applicants  will  send  not  only 
cei'tilicates  as  to  their  aptness  as  teachers 
hut  also  testimonials  from  their  ])aslor  ,4 
or  others  as  to  Uieir  Christian  Activiiy.* 

The  rigors  of  the  Arctic  Winter,  and 
( he  .self-denial  and  patience  required  in 
dealing  with  the  natives,  demands  a 
Missionary  spirit  in  the  teachers. 
\oiie  other  will  succeed  or  be  willing  to  ^ 
remain  there,  even  if  sent, 

'I’liese  Schools  will  he  Government  ' 
“Contract  Schools”  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of 
the  Presl>yterian  Church.  I 

Address  all  applications  w'ilh  accou*  I 
panying  papers,to  Rev.  Sheldon  Jac 
SON,  1025  Ninth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washi 
ton,  I).  C. 

A similar  ‘‘Contract  School”  um 
the  inanagcment  of  the  Protestant  Ep 
copal  Missionary  Society,  will  be  est* 
lished  at  Point  Hope,  Alaska.  App! 
tions  for  this  latter  should  be  addre^ 
to  Wm.  G.  I4)W,  102  Brodw^ay  New  Yf 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  18,  1890. 

MISSIONS  ON  THE  SHORES  OF  THE  POLAR 

SEA. 

BY  REV.  SHELDON  .JACKSON,  D.D.,  U.  S.  GENERAL  AGENT 
OE  EDUCATION  FOR  ALASKA. 

Another  advance  is  being  made  in  Alaska.  The 
establishment  of  has  been  slow  but  progress- 

ive. - ; 

In  1887,  Presbyterian  Missions  commenced  in 
Sonlh-eaetern  Alaska.  The  Moravians  followed  in 
1885  to  the  valley  cf  the  Kuskoquine,  and  in  1886  to 
the  valley  of  the  Nushegak.  In  1886,  the  Episco- 
palians and  Roman  Catholics  commenced  in  tlie  val- 
ley of  the  Yukon.  In  1885,  the  Friends  established 
themselves  at  Douglass  Island,  and  the  General 
Government  commenced  a system  of  day  schools. 
In  1887,  the  Swedisii  Lutherans  opened  missions  at 
Unalaklik  and  Yakutat;  and  in  1889  the  Methodists 


entered  Unalaska. 

In  the  falDof  1889,  Lieut.  Commander  Charles  R. ' 
Stockton,  U.  S.  N.,  who  had  just  returned  from  a 
cruise  in  the  Arctic,  called  my  attention  to  the  de- 
graded condition  of  the  Esquimaux  in  Northern, 
Alaska.  I brought  the  facts  to  the  attention  of  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  EducatioUi  who 
entered  heartily  into  the  plan  of  establishing  schools 
among  them.  The  region  being  so  remote  and  bar- 
barous, Dr.  Harris  preferred  placing  the  schools 
under  the  8Uper\ision  of  well-known  missionary  or- 
ganizations. As  the  Moravians  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  educating  and  civilizing  the  Esquimaux  of 
Greenland  and  Labrador,  the  oversight  of  the  schools 
was  first  offered  to  them.  Having  their  hands  full  | 
of  work  in  South-western  Alaska,  they  very  reluctant-  j 
ly  declined  the  offer. 


I then  visited  the  missiohary'^eocieties*  iu  Nei^r ' 
York  City,  with  the  following  result-  Point  Bar«- 
row  was  taken  by  the  Presbyterian  Home  Mission 
Society.  Mrs.  Elliott  F.  Shepard,  of  New  York  City, 
generously  pledging  the  necessary  funds.  Capo 
Prince  of  Wales  was  taken  by  the  American  Mission- 
ary Association  (Congregational),  the  Congregation- 
al church  of  Southport,  Conn.,  contributing  the 
money;  and  Point  Hope  was  taken  by  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Mission  Society.  These  three  places 
represent  the  largest  settlements  upon  the  Arctic 
coast  of  Alaska,  and  are  central  points  from  which 
to  reach  the  nomadic  population  of  the  interior. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  this  season  a small  school 
building  and  teacher’s  residence  at  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales  and  also  at  Point  Hope,  and  next  season  a 
similar  building  at  Point  Barrow.  For  the  present 
year  the  teacher  at  Point  Barrow  will  be  comp^ed 
to  utilize,  as  best  he  can,  buildings  belonging  to  the 
Government  and  the  Pacific  Whaling  Company. 

Through  the  special  permission  of  the  Hon.  Wm. 
Windom,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  courtesy 
of  Captain  M,  A.  Healy^^  commandiag.  I am  allow^ 

Transportation  on  the  U.  S.  revenue  marine  steamer 
Bear,  which  is  under  orders  to  visit  the  Arctic  and 
reprovision  the  refuge  station  at  Point  Barrow. 

The  teachers  with  their  supply  of  provisions  for  a 
year,  and  the  lumber  and  other  material  for  their 
school  buildings,  will  sail  from  San  Francisco,  about 
June  1st,  on  the  steam  schooner  Jennie.  The  Jennie 
will  convey  them  to  Port  Clarence,  near  Bdhring 
Straits,  where  they  will  be  transferred  to  a ‘^vhaler” 
and  thus  reach  their  destination.  I expect  to  meet 
them  upon  their  arrival  and  assist  them  in  getting 
started. 


Tlie  teacher  for  Point  Barrow  is  Prof.  L.  M.  Steven- 
son, of  Versailles,  O.  At  th  it  most  northern  settle- 
ment of  North  America  he  will  experience  alik<<the 
long  Arctic  day  and  night  of  nearly  three  montlis 
each.  His  outlook  on  the  seaward  side  both  summer 
and  winter  will  be  the  great,  perpetual  ice-fields 
stretching  indefinitely  towards  the  North  Pole.  Spring 
and  fall  before  liis  front  door  great  whales  will  play, 
as  they  pass  up  and  down  the  coast,  and  the  walrus 
and  seal  flounder  upon  the  ice  floes;  wi.ilc  in  winter 
an  occasional  polar  bear  will  prowl  around  liisdwelling. 
In  July  and  August  the  wind  drives  the  great  ice 
field  from  the  shore,  and  a channel  is  made  for  the 
adventurous  Revenue  Cutter  bringing  the  annual 
mail  and  supplies  for  the  station.  To  this  same  re- 
gion come  each  summer  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
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|whaleM^  carrying^bout  ~. 

Fi>r  a few  wi^eks  or  months,  according  to  tlie  sea- 
son, all  is  life  and  stir,  then  the  great  ice  fiel<!  swings 
back  again  to  the  shore — the  gate  is  shut  and  the  vil- 
lage is  cut  off  for  another  twelve  months  from  all 
communication  with  the  outside  world. 

Ihe  season  is  usually  from  two  to  three  months, 
although  in  1879  and  again  in  1886  the  ice  gate  re- 
mained shut  and  no  vessels  were  a61e  to  reach  Point 
Barrow. 

Ihe  natives  are  saiJ  to  be  filth}' and  degraded.  But 
it  is  a cause  of  profound  thanksgiving  that  conse- 
crated men  have  been  found,  who  are  willing  to  go  to 
I them  with  the  gospel  that  alone  can  lift  the  natives 
out  of  their  dirt  and  barbarism,  light  up  their  cheer- 
less and  joyless  lives,  and  bring  hope  to  their  hopeless 
hearts. 

A few  weeks  ago  I made  a call  through  the  reli- 
gious press  for  two  or  three  gentlemen  teachers  for 
that  distant  hold,  and  twenty-four  persons  volun- 
teered, among  whom  were  twelve  ladies.  Piof.  L,  M. 
Stevenson  was  seleoted  for  Point  Barrow,  Dr.  Driggs  of 
Pennsylvania  for  Point  Hope,  and  Prof.  W.  T.  Lopp 
of  Indiana  and  Prof.  H.  R.  Thornton  of  Virginia  for 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  These  men  in  their  isolation 
and  self-denial  are  commended  to  the  constant  re- 
membrance of  Christians.  Let  daily  prayer  ascend 
in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  work. 

U.  S.  R.  M.  Steamer  Bear,  May  28th,  1890. 


ALASKA  AllBOEA  BOBEAIIS 


.Most 


Successful  Trip  Ever 
Accomplished. 

THE  BEU’S  CBIIISE  I»  TEE  ARCTIC  OCEM 

■ 1 V 0 

Midnight  Sun— Point  Barrow — Landing 
in  Asia — Seal  Furs — Northeast  Sea 
on  tlie  Northwest  Coast. 

fSPECTAL  CORRESPOKIiEN'CE  MAIL  AND  E.tPRESS.) 

United  States  Steamer  Bear,  Point 
Barrow,  Aug.  2.— We  are  now  at  anchor  off 
the  northeast  side  of  this  extreme  northwest- 
ern poiut  of  the  continent. 

The  place  where  the  school  is  to  be  estab- 
lished is  at  the  native  village,  ten  miles  south 
of  this  point. 

We  reached  there  the  day  before  yesterday. 
But  that  same  evening  a southwest  gale 
came  on,  and  the  ship  had  to  come  to  this 
point  for  shelter. 

The  gale  has  driven  the  Arctic  ice  pack  on 
to  the  point,  and  we  are  hemmed  in  and  could 
not  get  away  if  we  wanted  to. 

It  is,  however,  only  a question  of  a few 
hours,  at  the  most,  when  the  wind  will 
change  and  drive  the  ice  back,  and  make  a 
canal  or  channel  between  the  ice  and  the 
coast,  through  which  the  ship  can  get  south 
again.  * 

W'e  are  anchored  in  the  midst  of  the  whal- 
ing fleet,  with  which  we  have  been  much  of 
the  time  for  a mouth  past. 

We  sailed  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  June  3, 
making  Ounalaska,  one  of  the  Aleutian  Isl- 
ands, on  che  12lh. 

After  three  days  at  Ounalaska  wo  sailed  for 
13ogslov,  a volcanic  island  in  the  Behring  Sea. 

Last  winter  there  was  a fresh  outbreak  of 
the  volcano  and  a portion  of  the  island  has 
disappeared  in  the  sea. 

When  we  reached  the  i.sland  it  was  blowing 
so  hard  that  we  could  not  land. 

The  whole  north  end  of  the  island,  was  en- 
veloped in  steam  and  smoke, which  were  pour- 
ing out  of  hundreds  of  holes  on  the  north 
side  of  the  mountain,  and,  when  we  got  to 
the  windward,  the  fumes  of  sulphur  were 
so  strong  on  shipboard  as  to  be  unpleasant. 

THE  SEAL  INDUSTRY. 

After  sailing  partly  around  the  place  and 
seeing  all  we  could  without  going  ashore,  the 
ship  turned  northward  to  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George,  the  fur  seal  islaiuls.  We  spent  a day 
at  each  place,  witnessing  the  driving,  killing 
of  the  fur  seal. 


."■®  over  to  Alsla.  landim 

at  C^oe  Navann,  Siberia,  ^ 

In  18^  a whaling  bark  was  caught  and 
crushed  in  the  ice,  the  crevr  taking  to  their 

boats.  Qf  twenty-three  men,  all  but  one  died 
from  exposure  on  the  ice.  " ^ 

The  one  that  escaped  reached  the 
Siberia  and  lived  for  two  years  with  a half- 

ami  rescued!’*’  betore  he  fouud 

Congress  voted  Jl.OOO  worth  of  presents  to 
the  people  who  cared  tor  him,  aAd  we  have 
the  presents  on  board,  Capt.  Healv,  the  e^om! 
manding  othcer,  being  instructed  to  distribute 

tneni. 

The  character  of  our  erraud  made  our  visit 
to  them  very  pleasaut. 

Although  it  was  the  last  of  June  when  we 
reached  there,  the  country  was  still  covered 
with  snow  and  the  people  were  traveling  with 
sleds  drawn  by  dogs  or  reindeer. 

A RIDE  AFTER  THE  REINDEER. 

® tliG  reindeer. 

)\  hilo  there  I visited  a herd  of  1,500  tama 
reindeer. 

Tiie  day  we  left  Cape  Navarin  we  enconto 
tered  a largo  held  of  ice,  and  wore  six  hr 
pushing  through  it.  r., 

Prom  Cape  Navarin  we  sailed  nortli  to*“3' 
La\yrence  Island.  A few  years  ago  sonif^® 
principled  white  traders  vLsiied  the 
schooners  and  traded  rum  with  the  peop’  ’ ' 
their  furs.  The  result  was  they  speu^ 
summer  in  drunkenness  instead  of  provf 
food,  and  when  the  long  Arctic  winter  . 
ou  starvation  and  disease  carried  olf  th- 
tire  population  of  several  villages.  N 
single  man,  woman  or  child  was  left  to 
the  story. 

The  following  summer,  when  the  gover. 
ment  vessel  visited  the  place,  the  unburiet 
corpses  lay  where  they  had  fallen. 

From  St.  Lawrence  we  went  over  to  Indian  ' 
Point  (Cape  Tchapiin),  Siberia,  where  there  ' 
tis  a large  village  of  Arctic  Esquimaux.  From 
here  wc  went  to  King’s  Island,  where  the 
people  live  in  caves  dug  out  of  a precipice. 

If  any  of  their  babes  should  happen  to 
creep  off  the  platform  in  front  of  the  door 
they  would  fall  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  ou 
the  roof  of  the  house  below  thf'in. 

On  the2d  of  July,  we  caught  up  with  the 
whaling  fleet  at  Point  Clarence.  When  we 
anchored  there,  there  were  twenty-six  whal- 
ing vessels  around  us. 

THE  FIRST  SCI^QOL  AND  MISSION. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  wo  were  at  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales,  Behring  Straits,  the  most  we.stern 
point  of  the  continent.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  Fourth,  at  that  point,  we  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  first  school  and  mission  building. 

From  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  we  ag  ia  crossed 
over  to  Asia,  and  visited  the  Esquimau  settle- 
ment at  East  Cape. 

We  also  found  the  native  village  on  1 
manoff  Lsland,  and  spent  the  afternoon  at  ■ 
village  ou  Ku.sensteru  Island.  These  two! 
ands  are  a part  of  the  Dismede  group, 
Behring  Straits.  One  belongs  to  the  Unlt< 
States  and  the  other  to  Russia.  They  are  on 
two  miles  apart. 

At  8 o’clock  p.  m.,  on  July  12,  we  passev 
through  Behring  Straits  aud  entered  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean. 

Twenty-four  hoai*s  afterward  we  crossed 
the  Arctic  Circle  and  were  in  the  land  of  the 
“midnight  sun.” 

We  have  now  had  continuous  day  for  three 
weeks,  but  have  not  seen  much  of  the  sun,  as 


At#va87veeu  tofgy  jTTO  ■ uirsiTfly.  However,  1 
have  seen  the  sun  three  times  at  midnight. 

On  the  I4th  wc  anchored  at  Kotzebue 
Sound.  There  is  no  permanent  settlement 
there,  but  it  is  the  place  where  the  Esquimaux 
of  the  interior  meet  those  of  the  coast  and  of 
Siberia,  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  barter. 

They  assemble  to  the  number  of  1.500  to 
1,000,  some  of  tnem  traveling  hundred  of  miles 


in  canoes. 


LIKE  A GREAT  FAIR. 


Pel 
of  j 


The  natives  of  the  coast  have  seal  oil,  wal- 
rus hides  and  seal  skins  to  barter  with  those 
of  the  interior  for  furs,  while  from  the  Siberian 
side  come  reindeer  skins,  whisky  and  fire- 
arms. It  i.s  a great  annual  fair. 

Finding  that  but  few  of  the  natives  had  yet 
arrived,  tne  Captain  concluded  to  push  on 
northward  and  return  there  a few  weeks 
later. 

We  visited  the  native  settlement  at  Schis- 
marefT  Inlet  and  Cape  Thompson. 

At  Point  Hope  wc  stopped  to  erect  a school 
and  mission  building,  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
Point  Hope  and  l^oint  Barrow  being  the 
largest  Esquimau  settlement  on  the  Aretic 
coast  of  Alaska,  and  the  places  where  we  are 
establishing  our  now  schools  this  season. 

As  you  know.  Cane  Prince  of  Wales  has 
been  taken  under  the  ausplce.s  of  the  Con- 
•'■al  Church,  Point  Hope,  Episco- 
d Point  Barrow,  Presbyterian, 
jlnt  Hope  northward  we  have  come 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  we 
y advance  as  fast  as  the  ice  receded 
Oai  io  a way  for  us.  En  route  I visited 

f ivo  settlements  at  Wainwright  Inlet, 
aw  Jolley  and  Point  Belcher. 

Vf  GOKE  TO  DAVY  JONES’S  LOCKER. 

f This  coast  Is  the  graveyard  of  ships.  In  the 
.ast  few  years  eighty  vessels  have  been 
wrecked  along  here  m the  ice. 

Thirty-three  whaling  vessels  were  crushed 
in  the  ice  la  one  storm  in  one  place,  and 
twelve  hundred  sailors  were  helplessly  thrown 
upon  this  <lesolate  and  barren  snore.  '• 

On  two  occasions  the  captain  has  had  to  get 
up  steam  and  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  ice. 

On  the  81st  of  July  we  at  length  reached 
Point  Barrow,  two  days  after  the  ice  had  left 
and  made  our  arrival  possible.  Prof.  L.  M. 
Stevenson,  the  teacher,  arrived  on  the  day  be- 
fore on  one  of  the  whalers. 

I spent  all  day  onshore  with  him. 

After  X complete  the  arrangements  for  the 
mission  and  school  here,  wo  will  start  south- 
ward, hoping  to  reach  Ounalaska  about  Sep- 
tember 1,  and  the  East  some  time  in  October 
orNovembei’. 

The  thermometer  at  noon  registers  from  84 
degrees  to  48  degrees.  Yesterday  it  was  41 
degrees. 

This,  vrith  the  wind  blowing  over  hundreds 
of  mill's  of  ice,  is  very  cold. 

• Nearly  all  on  shipboard  aro  clad  in  fare 
from  head  to  toot. 

A boat  has  just  arrived  alongside  with  ten 
shipwrecked  sailors,  whom  the  Captain  will 
receive  and  take  back  to  civilization. 

They  are  from  the  steamer  Thomas  Pope, 
which  went  ashore  iu  a gale  at  Point  Hope 
ou  June  2S. 

HOMES  UNDER  GROUND. 

'Die  Ebquimau.x  on  this  coast  live  in  luider- 

The  entrance  is  a square  hole  about  the  size 
of  a largo  chimney.  Into  this  you  slide  down 
fromihieeto  lour  feet  without  any  stair  or 
elcp.  ‘i’liLMi  you  rest  your  feet  on  a piece  of 
whiUeb^o^which  acts  


iDiOt&er  step,  three  or  four  fe^  an||  yo| 
are  in  a hall  about  twenty  feet  long.  Thih 
ball  is  sometimes  four  feet  high,  so  that  by 
bending  almost  double  you  can  walk  along; 
but  frequently  it  is  not  over  two  and  a half  or 
three  feet,  and  you  are  compelled  to  crawl  on 
your  bands  ana  knees. 

At  this  end  of  the  ball  are  usually  two 

rooms,  each  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  diam- 
eter. - 

These  are  the  houses  of  two  families,  who 
thus  have  a common  hallway  and  entrance. 

Around  three  sides  of  the  room  is  a small 
raised  platform,  upon  which  they  spread  their 
furs  and  skins  for  beds. 

At  one  side  is  a stone  about  two  feet  long, 
with  a shallow  depression  in  the  upper  side. 
This  is  their  lamp  and  stove.  It  is  filled  with 
w’halo  or  seal  oil,  and  has  moss  for  a wick. 

Over  this  they  do  their  cooking.  It  also 
warms  the  room.  From  six  to  ten  persons 
live  in  this  one  room.  They  arc  all  drc.sscd 
in  reindeer  skin  furs.  A few  of  them  have 
coats  made  of  the  skin  of  birds,  tanned  with 
the  downy  feathers  on. 

. They  are  very  dirty  in  their  habits,  but  they 
seem  Bright  and  docile,  and  I am  .sure  some- 
thing can  be  made  of  them  if  they  have  a 
chance. 

A DESOLATE  PL.ACE. 

The  country  i.s  more  dreai’y  and  desolate 
than  ajnything  you  can  possibly  conceive  of, 
and  the  lives  of  the  people  are  equally  dreary 
and  cheerless. 

It  is  a continual  joy  to  me,  that  at  least  in 
three  places  we  are  this  season  commencing 
Christian  work,  which  will  not  ouly  light  up 
this  life,  but  also  secure  to  them  an  everlast- 
ing home,  where  existence  will  not  be  one 
prolonged  struggle  of  suffering,  want  aud 
nopeless  misery. 

At  this  place  nearly  all  the  natives  are  off 
trying  to  secure  some  seal  oil  and  meat  for 
j next  winter. 

Last  winter  they  had  an  unusually  several 
' season,  and  failed  to  procure  the  usua/ 
^ amount  of  food,  so  that  tnere  is  considerable 
J suffering  among  them.  j 

This  is  a long  trip,  and  one  of  considerabA 
danger,  but  I am  glad  of  the  opportunity  ol 
taking  It,  and  will  return  East,  with  heart 
and  hands  full  of  work  for  these  poor  Esqxii 
raaux.  Sheldon  Jackson,  i 
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Corvcsponbcucc. 

€Ri:iSE  OF  THE  U.  S.  REVENUE  STEAMER 
• BEAR”  IN  BEHRING  SKA  AND 
ARCTIC  0CEAN-1H90. 


*l'Ue  Mvn  that  Carry  the  StarK  aiul  Stripes  Amhl 
Polar  Ice. 


By  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  U.  8.,  General  Agent  of  Education 
for  Alaska. 

A word  of  command— a jingle  (»f  a bell— the 
thump  of  a propeller— the  turn  of  a wheel,  and 
we  were  "off  for  a five  months  cruise  in  Sun- 
down Seas  and  l>eyond,  among  tlie'ice  fields  of 
the  frozen  North. 

When  £us  a boy,  X read  with  eager  interest  the 
adventures  of  the  whalers  and  saw  rude  pictures 
of  the  great  underground' houses  of  Kamtschat- 
ka  and  the  Polar  regions,  with  queer  looking 
people  dressed  in  furs,  and  their  faces  tattooed, 
dimbi^  up  and  down  notched  poles  to  and 
from  their  houses,  I little  .thought  that  I should 
ever  personally  visit  those  far  away  strange  peo- 
ple ; much  less  that  I should  be  the  first  to  es- 
tablish schools  and  missions  among  them. 

But  here  I am,  on  a Government  steamer, 
purposing  to  spend  a portion  of  the  summer 
with  the  whaling  fleet  in  uncharted  seas,  where 
the  season  does  not  pass,  that  vessels  are  not 
crushed  in  tlie  ice,  or  broken  to  pieces  on  the  - 
rocks,  or  disappear  and  never  return  to  tell  the 
story  of  disaster.  Here  I am,  on  the  way  to  ' 
locate  teachers  and  missionaries,  and  suiKirin-  ' 
tend  the  erection  of  school  houses  and  teachers 
among  the  underground  dweIU;rs  of  the  Sum- 
mer’s midnight  sun  and  the  Winter’s  long  Arc- 
tic night.  ,• 

The  trip  is  the  ordinary  annual  cruise  ot  one  ' 
of  the  Uv  S.  Revenue  Marine  Steamers.  *■ 

after  season  it  goes  north  in  the  spring 
force  the  revenue  laws  and  practically  to 
lice  duty  around  the  seal  islands  of  Behring  Sea 
and  the  native  settlements,  stretching  from  Ka-  ^ 
fdiak,  fifteen  hundred  miles  to  Attn,  and  from 


to  en- 


fj]  himtlred  miles  northward  £o* 

j*l  Point  Barrow.  Also,  a«  far  as  pos.sible,  to  on 
hand  to  assist  when  disaster  or  shipwreck  over- 
takes tlie  whalers;  to  search  after  missing  ves- 
sels,— to  note  the  Ixfaring  of  different  points  of 
land,  'islands  etc., — to  determine  the  position  of 
all  bars  aiid  nH.*fs  encountered — to  keep  a record 
of  tide.s  and  currents — to  take  meteorological 
and  jistroDomical  observations  for  the  benefit 
of  (^mmorce;  to  investigate  scientific  phenom- 
ena and  iiujuire  into  tlm  mode  of  life,  political 
and  social  relations  of  the  native  population, 
and  make  collections  for  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution; and  many  other  things  btmeficial  to 
commerce,  and  science  and  humanity. 

This  year  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  routine, 
the-colnnian<ling  officvr  is  charged  witli  several 
special  duties.  In  1887-8  Congress  voted  !jil,000 
for  presents  to  the  natives  near  Cape  Naverin, 
Asia,  as  a reward  for  having  fed  and  eared  for 
some  American  sailors,  wrecked  on  their  coast. 
These  presents  aro  to  be  distributed  on  this  trip. 
Then  scattered  through  Beliring  Sea,  and  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  are  islands  so  remote  and  inac- 
cessible, that  the  ordinary  census  taker  cannot 
resell  them ; lienee  the  commanding  officer  of 


the  revenue  steamer  has  becai  appointed  a .special 
agent  for  the  taking  of  the  eleventh  census  in 
those  places:  this  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  these  little  known  regions.  Again,  the 
steamer  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  conveying 
the  material  for  aston.-house  and  a .supply  of 
provisions  for  llie  Government  refuge  station, 
Hfc  Point  Barntw.  And  last,  but  not  least,  the' 
commanding  official-  is  authorised  to  furnish 
such  assistance  as  he  can  in  the  erection  of 
school  buildings  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Point  Hope. 

These  ordinary  and  .special  duties  combined 
with  the  remoteness  of  the  waters  and  the 
:strauge  people  visited,  make  the  present  trip  : 
one  of  unusual  interest  and  importance. ) 
Through  the  permission  of  the  Hon.  Win.  Win- i 
<lom,  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Captain  M.  ' 


\ 


A.  Ht;aley,  cominandiug  officer,  lias  very  kindly  . 
offered  transportation,  in  order  that  I may  es- 
tablish the  two  schools  jireviously  referred  to 
and  one  at  Point  Barrow.  Also  that  I may  have 
the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  various  native 


settleiiieuts  with  reference  to  the  establishment 
4»f  futUre  Hidiools. 

t 

The*  vessel  makiug  the  above  trip  is  the  U. 
S.  UeAmue  Marine  Steamer  “ Bear.  ” It  is  a bark- 
entine  rigged  steamer,  198  feet  long,  30  feet 
iwdde  and  18.5  feet  deep  with  a capacity  of  714 
.itous.  It  was  built  at  Greenock,  Scotland,  in 
' J874  foi*  tlio  Dundee  sealing  and  whaling  fleet.'  It 


Arctic  Occiiu  for  work  in  the  ice.  It  is  also  al 
verv  comfortaV>U*  vessel,  the  forwanl  ihn-k  Ihmuj*  ■ 
over,  Kiviug  imicli  shelter  to  tlie  sailors. 
The  Bear  came  prominently  before  the  country 
in  connection  with  C;ominmander  Schley’s  ex- 
pedition, tittetl  out  by  the  U.  S.  (Jovernnienl 
for  the  relief  of  Lieut.  Greely  and  his  party. 
After  the  rescue  the  Bear  was  turned  over  to 
the  Treasury  Uepartmeut,  for  the  Keveuue  Mar- 
ine service  in  Behring  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 


The  commanding  officer  isC:ai)tain  Miehael  A. 
Healyi;  an  officer  justly  I'endored  famous  by  his 
long  and  remarkahly  successful  si  rvice  in  tiu* 
daugdrous  waters  of  Alaska.  Capt.  Healy  wius 
)K»rn  in  Georgia,  hut  was  early  sent  North  to 
^school.  At  the  age  of  tifteeu  lu‘  went  to  sea, 
and  lias  followed  a seafaring  life  over  since.  In 
the  East  and  West  Indies— in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Australian  waters,  he  passt'd  through  all 
grades  of  the  mercJiaut  service — from  before  | 
the  mast  to  the  Captaincy.  In  18C5  he  entered 
the  U.  S.  Revenue  service  as  Jlrd  Lieutenant  ami 
rose  rapidly  to  the  Captaincy.  In  1807,  as  ‘.iiul 
Lieutenant,  he  came  around  Cape  Horn  to  the 
Racilic  coast  witli  the  Revenue  Steamer,  Reli- 
uuce  (Leo) . For  two  years  he  was  in  the  Sitka 
station,  in  the  Reliance  and  Lincoln. 

Returning  to  the  East,  he  was  in  1874  again 
sent  to  the  Pacific  coast,  bringing  the  lt<jvemu‘ 
Steamer  Rush,  around  by  the  Straits  of  MageL^ 
Ian.  In  1880  he  was  1st  Lieutenant  of  the  Ri^ 
uue  steamer  Corwin,  which  was  sent  into/ 
Arctic  to  search  for  the  missing  steamer  jk  • 
uette;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  hbs 
made  an  annual  cruise  in  Behring  Sea  or  the 
Arctic  or  both.  This  long  continued  experience 
has  made  him  better  ac<juaiated  witli  the  vVri-tic 
people,  coasts  and  navigation  i!i  Alaska  than 
any  other  person.  His  knowledge  of  the  per- 
sonal character,  peculiarities  and  r(‘|mtation  of 
individuals,  Iwtli  white  and  native,  in  that  dis- 
tant section,  I found  to  he  reinarkahly  accurate 
.jvud  just. 

His  practical  knowledge  of  the  coast  causes 
his  advice  to  be  much  sought  and  valued  by 
the  captains  of  the  whaling  vessels.  In  1881  lie 
was  made  coinuianding  offic:er  of  the  Ki'venue 
steamer  Rush  ; in  18S2.  of  the  steamer  C^orwin : 
and  in  1888  of  the  steamer  Bear,  which  position 
>ie  still  hoUb<.  From  1882  to  the  present,  in  ad- 
^Htiou  to  his  ordinary  duties  as  a commanding 
«>fficer  of  a U.  8.  Revenue  cutter,  his  mission 
)ias  been  one  of  succor  to  vessels  and  ship- 
wreckeil  sailors  in  distress.  More  than  liulf  of 
his  cruise  is  taken  up  in  following  the  whaling 


a^iiid  T>1ui<:Iuik  sWrins  of  ^ofc'^nd  sSTJ^i', 
Hud  dnyft  of  irnpeuetruMo  foff,and  danger  through 
treacherous  curn*nts  and  grinding  nnisses  of  ice 
and  violent  gales.  U(»on  one  occasion,  he  was 
sw'ven  weeks  in  a coutinuou.s  fog,  and  when  it 
tiii^ly  lifted,  so  that  he  could  get  his  true  posi- 
tion, he  found  his  ship  150  miles  from  where 
**dead  reckoning”  said  it  should  be.  At  another 
time,  he  was  75  consecutive  hours  in  the  “crow’s 
nest,  at  the  mast  head,  with  glass  in  hand, 
watching  anxiously  every  movement  of  the  ice 
pack  around  him. 

In  1882  he  drove  the  little  steamer  Corwin 
into  the  heavy  fields  of  drifting  ice  in  Behring 
Sea,  until  every  timber  quivered  as  he  hastened 
to  the  relief  of  the  crew  of  the  U.  S.  8.  Rogers, 
hurned  upon  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Siberia, 
and  43  men  gave  hearty  cheers  for  the  flag  and 
men  that  had  I)oIdly  ventured  for  their  rescue. 
While  in  tlie  ice,  she  saved  14  wrecked  sailors 
of  tlie  American  whaling  bark,  Sappho;  and, 
three  days  after,  picked  up  nine  perishing  na- 
tives driven  out  to  sea  in  a stoi*m.  In  1884, 
learing  that  the  whaler  Bowhead  was  crushed  in 
tlie  ice,  ao  miles  north  of  Icy  Point,  he  again  * 
drove  his  vessel  into  the  ice,  and  for  two  days 
sought  his  way  through  fog  and  heavy  masses 
of  grinding  ice,  from  30  to  50  feet  thick,  until 
the  shipwrecked  sailors  were  reached  and  Saved. 
Tli(‘  same  season,  sailors  from  the  wrecked 
schooner  Caleb  Eaton,  and  four  destitute  sailors 
rom  the  bark  Dawn,  were  picked  up.  In  1885, 
hirty  wlialing  vessels  lay  at  anchor  at  Point 
Marsh,  north  of  Icy  Cape,  ft  was  a day  long  to 
be  remembered.  An  Arctic  storm  came  on,  two 
vessels  went  ashore,  and  sixteen  lost  their 
anchors  and  were  drifting  liopelessly  to  de- 
stru(!tion  in  the  ice,  and  five  men  were  drowned 
when  Captain  Healy,  wlio  seems  to  be  at  hand 
wlien  most  needed,  by  Iieroic  efforts,  rescued  the 
•)4  sailors  from  tlie  two  vessels  ashore  in  the 
breakers;  and  tlien  going  after  the  sixteen  ves- 
sels adrift  towed  them  one  by  one,  to  places  of 
safety.  In  1886  he  saved  the  crew  of  the  Hunter 
stove  in  ]>y  the  ice,  and  in  1887  found  and  res- 
cued Mr.  J.  B.  Vincent,  the  sole  survivor  of  18 
wrecked  sailors  of  the  bark  Napoleon,  lost  in  the 
ice  two  years  before.  On  August  3rd,  1888,  the 
whaling  fleet  was  gathered  around  Point  Bar- 
row,  waiting  for  the  ice  to  open  and  allow  them 
to  go  east,  when  it  began  blowing  from  the 
Soutliwest.  The  wind  increased  to  a gale 
and  soon  great  fields  of  ice,  shivering,  crashing 
and  grinding,  were  bearing  down  irresistibly 
on  the  fated  sliips. 

Heavy  iron  eablea  parted  like  soniauy  striues- 
^reat  strong  ships  crushed  like  so  many  egg-  j 
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SheilsfAs  soou  as  it  was  possible  to  num*,‘Cap- 
tain  Healy  was  at  work,  amid  ci*ashin*c  sjxirs  , 
and  hulls,  towing  this  and  that  vessel  out  of  0 
danger,  and  picking  up  this  and  that  struggling  ’ , 
sailor,  until  160  freezing,  despairing  and  perish-  • 
ing  men  were  taken  on  board,  UOof  whom  were 
lauded  in  San  Francisco.  ^ 

During  these  ten  years,  Captain  Healy  has  1 1 
taken  from  the  bleak  and  sterile  coast  of  West-  | 
ern  and  Arctic  Alaska,  to  San  i*'rancisco,  over 
300  shipwrecked  sailors,  over  100  destitute 
miners,  and  scores  of  sick  sailors  needing  medi- 
cal  attendance — nearly  half  a tliousand  men 
saved  fiom  perishing  amid  the  desolate  soli- 
tudes of  the  Arctic.  No  wonder  that  Chainbers 
of  Commerce,  Boards  of  Trade  and  Whaling’ 
Companies,  in  maritime  ports,  have  vied  with  one  ' 
another  in  voting  him  resolutions  of  thanks.  Noj 
wonder  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  I 
should  recognize  the  life-saving  record  of  sucli  a 
man,  and  vote  him  the  thanks  of  the  Nation. 

But  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  societies,  or- 
ganized to  encourage  heroism  in  the  saving  of 
life,  by  the  conferring  of  medals,  have  not  yet 
discovered  him,  whose  record  of  daring  and  gal- 
lant deeds  of  humanity  is  unexcelled. 

As  enviable  as  is  his  record  in  the  relief  of 
j shipwrecked  sailors,  his  record  is  equally  bril- 
liant in  protecting  the  thousands  of  half-civil- 
ized natives  from  the  rapacity  of  the  white  man. 
and  the  demoralization  that  comes  from  tlu* 
white  man’s  rum.  In  vast  stretches  of  coast  ■ t 
(from  10,000  to  12,000  miles  is  a season’s  cruise) 
unknown  to  civilization,  the  flag  of  the  Revenue  i 
steamer  is  the  only  evidence  of  the  authority  of  j 
the  Government  ever  seen,  and  the  only  protec- 
tion afforded.  When  Captain  Healy  cornmem^ed 
cruising  in  these  waters,  schooners  loaded  witli 
rum  were  visiting  every  native  settlement  along 
the  vast  coast.  And  even  some  of  the  whalers 
were  not  above  trafhcing  in  the  accursed  stuff.  , 

The  temptations  were  very  great  when  a hot-  | 
tie  of  whiskey  would  purcha.se  $500  wortli  of  furs, 
and  the  profits  were  a thousand  fold.  At  that 
time  the  demoralization  of  intemperance  was 
threatening  the  extinction  of  the  native  race. 

Through  the  vigilance,  firmness  and  tact  of 
Captain  Healy,  this  trade  has  been  almost  broken 
up  on  the  American  side  of  the  coast:  sotliatno 
part  of  the  United  States  is  to-day  so  free 
form  intemperance  as  Arctic  Alaska. 

I had  read  from  time  to  time  the  reports  of 
the  annual  cruise  of  the  Revenue  cutter  in  Behr- 
ing Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  until  this 
visit  I had  no  julequate  knowledge  of  the  gn*at 
work  done  for  humanity,  and  the  proi-ection 
afforded  the  natives.  The_(*^utive  and  second 


r.,  - 

•pfuT>r  in  co.nmana  iTraftonant  An,?rt  Buhner 

a pi'ntleman  who  impresses  me  as  concentrated 
energy  .tself : he  has  come  up  through  the  4ri 
ousgra.lesof  tl.e  merchant  service,  until  now 
he  .s  a thorough  seaman.  I rarely  ever  went 
on  d«-k  day  or  night,  that  Lieutenant  Buhner 

' He!  f The  navigator  is  second 

Lieutenant  J.  H.  Quinan.  The  Chief  Engineer 
n.  Horace  Hassell,  who  in  his  earlier  years, 
learned  and  workeil  at  the  trade  of  making  en- 
gmes  and  boilers ; his  assistants  are  Charles  W 
Munroe  and  Wm.  C.  Myers.  Mr.  Myers  is  also 
photographer  of  the  expedition.  The  otlier  offi 
cers  in  the  “ward  room, "are  Lieutenants  D.  J. 
Ains^worth  and  F.  H.  Dimock,  and  Surgeon  E 
R.  Holmes.  Lieutenant  Dimock  has  special 
charge  of  taking  the  census  on  the  islands  of 
Alaska,  so  remote  that  they  are  seldom  visited 
except  by  a Government  vessel. 

The  officers  in  the  ward  room  make  up  as  pleas- 
ant an.i  companionable  a set  of  men  as  one 
needs  to  while  away  the  tediousness  of  a Ion- 
sea  voyage.  In  the  Captain's  cabin,  besides  yom- 
^rre.spondent,  is  the  Captain's  wife,  who  ‘is  a 
Boston  lady  of  culture  and  refinement,  also,  not 
to  be  overlooked,  a parrot.  Polly  with  her  mimic- 
ry and  droU  ways  is  a great  favorite.  Th(>  crew 
numbers  about  forty  men. 

They  are  ffivided  into  port  and  starboard  I 
watches,  and  are  on  duty  four  hours  alternate- 
dv.  The  men  turn  to  at  5 o’clock  A.  M when 
, ^e  . watch  on  duty  washes  down  the  decks 
scrubs  out  the  boats  and  cleans  up  the  ship ; thi^ 

IS  completed  at  8 o’clock,  when  breakfast  is 
served.  After  breakfa.st  the  brass  work  is  pol- 
ished and  the  finishing  work  given  for  inspec- 
tion at  10  o'clock.  At  10  the  first  officer  Ld 
Iihysician  inspect  the  whole  ship,  and  report  to 
the  commanding  officer.  At  S o'clock  P M 
rations  are  weighed  out  by  the  Junior  Licuteu- 
auL  Each  man  is  allowed,  for  a week,  4 lbs.  of 
beef  .1  lbs.  of  pork,  one  lb.  of  flour,  1 lb.  of  rice 
one-half  pound  each  of  raisins  and  pickles  six 
ami  one-eighth  pounds  of  beans,  seven-eighths 
of  a poun.l  of  sugar,  seven-sixteenths  of  a pound 
of  coffee,  one-fourth  pound,  each,  of  butter  and 
Ajse  one-half  pint  of  beans,  one-half  pint,  : 
cacJi,  of  molasses  and  vinegar. 

I T morning  of  the  3rd.  of 

I HT’  «te«™ed  out  of  the  harbor  of  ,Se-  i 

jattle.  The  U.  S.  Revenue  Steamer  Wolcott  ' 

! had  come  up  Puget  Sound  on  the  precedin-  dav 
j to  escort  us  down  the  Sound  and  bid  us  goo'd- 
bye  and  a fan  voyage.  At  9 o’clock  P.  M.  Me 
sweep  by  the  light  house  at  Cape  Flattery  and 
.pass  out  to  sea.  For  nm_e  da^nd,  night’s  we 


sail  steadily  west,  wiiuuwi  seeing  land  or  wii ; ^ 
and  scarcely  bird  or  fish.  On  the  evenfug  o} 
June  12th,  as  w’e  were  gathered  in  the  lee  of  the 
smoke  stack,  on  account  of  its  agreeable  warmth, 
—a  favorite  place  during  the  whole  voyage  for 
Mrs.  Healy  and  myself— land  was  sighted  which 
proved  to  be  XJnineak  Island.  The  next  morn- 
ing, rising  early,  we  were  passing  through  Aku- 
tan  Pass.  The  storm  and  fogs  and  rough  waves 
of  the  preceding  days  were  gone.  The  water 
was  as  quiet  as  a mill  pond.  Pinnacles  of  rocks, 
isolated  and  in  groups,  were  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left  of  us.  Bold  headlands,  thousands  of  feet 
in  height ; mountain  slopes,  covered  with  mosses 
of  every  variety  of  shade,  and  great  patches  of 
snow' ; volcanoes,  wdth  their  craters  hid  in  the 
clouds,  were  on  either  side;  and  all  lighted  up 
by  the  morning  sun,  made  a scene  of  surpassing 
loveliness  and  beauty.  In  due  time  we  swept  by 
Cape  Erskine,  rounded  Priest’s  rock,  and  were 
in  Unalaska  Bay  at  Illieluk,  better  known  as 
Unalaska,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  Behrings  Sea. 

Twelve  miles  further,  and,  at  11  o’clock  A.  M. 
we  were  at  the  doc^  of  the  Alaska  Couuneicial 
Company,  in  the  Aleutian  islands. 


Ucw  XlorTi  ^\)angcust. 
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CRUISE  OF  THE  “BEAR”  IN  BEHRINO  SEA 
AND  ARCTIC  OCEAN— 1890. 


A Halt-Century  of  itusKiaii  DiwUonor— The  RuHMian 
Settlement  of  the  Aleutian  Island.'!— Cruel  Treat- 
ment of  Natives— Methodist  Mission.s. 

By  Sheldon  JacksoD,  D.D.,  tJ,  S.  General  Agent  of  Education  ' 


The  Aleutian  Islands!  Wliat  memorie.s  come 
back  to  us  from  childhood,  of  Captain  Cook’.s 
voyages  and  adventures,  a hundred  years  ago, 
in  these  far  north-western  waters ; of  the  strange 
people  he  met,  and  strange  things  he  saw'.  And 
now  I am  here  myself  on  my  second  visit. 
This  wonderful  Archipelego  consists  of  a narrow 
\ chain  of  islands,  extending  from  the  end  of  the  ^ 


for  Alaska. 


general  wteteryr  direc- 
tion, for  a»-tboni^h'n(l'^  miles,  to  Attu,  tlie  wC^t- 
erumast  limit  of  the  land  possessions  of  the 
United  States.  This  chain  of  islands  separates 
Behring  Sea  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  gives 
definiteness  to  the  Russian  and  American  claim  of 
a “closed  sea.”  The  discovery  of  these  islands, 
by  Europeans,  is  due  to  the  unbounded  ambi- 
tion of  Peter  the  trreat  of  Russia,  who  having 
founded  a Russian  Empire  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
would  also  found  one  in  America.  Tlie  western 
coast  of  America  had  been  explored  as  far  as 
Cu|>e  Mendocino,  California.  But  from  Califor- 
nia, north,  it  was  a vast  unknown  region — “the 
great  northern  mystery,  with  its  Anian  strait, 
and  silver  mountains  and  divers  others  fabulous 
tales.”  To  solve  these  mysteries — to  determine 
whether  Asia  had  laud  communication  with 
America — to  learn  what  lands  and*  people  were 
beyond  his  possessions  on  the  Eastern  coast  of 
Siberia,  and  to  extend  his  empire  from  Asia  to 
America,  Peter  the  Great,  in  1724,  ordered  two 
expeditions  of^  exploration,  and  placed  them 
both  under  the  command  of  Vitus  Behring,  a 
Dane  in  the  Russian  service.  The  expedition 
set  out  overland,  through  Siberia  on  January 
24th,  1725,  under  Lieutenant  Chirikoff,  and  was 
followed  by  Behring  on  February  5th. 

On  January  28th  the  Emperor  died,  but  the 
expeditions  were  energetically  pushed  by  his 
widow  and  daughter.  The  6rst  expedition,  from 
1725  to  1780,  explored  Behring  Strait,  and  set- 
tled the  question  of  separation  between  Asia  and 
America.  The  second  expedition  was  fitted  out 
■bv  the  Empress  Catherine,  and  consisted  of  two 
vessels,  the  St.  Paul,  commanded  by  Behring 
limself,  and  the  St.  Peter,  in  charge  of  Alexei 
lich  Chirikoff,  second  in  command.  The  expe- 
dition was  accompanied  by  several  scientists, 
and  sailed  from  Avatcha  Bay,  Kamtschatka,  on 
the  4th  of  June,  1741.  This  ill-fated  expedition 
discovered  the  mainland  of  Alaska  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  But  the  remnant  that  brought 
back  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  North-West- 
ern America,  also  brought  with  them  the  beau- 
tiful furs  of  the  sea  otter,  and  wide  awake  mer- 
chants were  not  slow  to  see  their  opportunity. 

As  the  adventurous  hunt  of  the  little  sable 
had  led  the  hardy  Cos.sack  and  extended  Russian 
dominion  from  the  Ural  Mountains,  across  Asia, 
to  Kamtschatka  and  Behring  Sea,  so  now  the 
h«nt  of  the  ski  ott(U-  was  to  extend  Russian 
settlement  two  lhou.sand  miles  along  the  coast 
of  America.  A f<^w  months  after  the  return  of 
Behring’s  expedition— in  the  spring  of  1748. 
Emililian  Bassof  formed  a partnership  witli  a 
«^aUhy  Moscow  merchant,  built  a small  vessel 


u;*me«l"the  ” fur  | ^ 

tnide  (vf#t1u?»^»«wly  discovered  islands*  Ou  his  1 
second  trip,  in  1745,  he  collected  1,(100  sea.  otters, 

2,000  fur  seal  and  2,000  blue  arctic  foxes. 

This  was  the  coininenceiuent  on  the  part  of 
the  merchants  of  Siberia  of  a mad  race  after  the 
furs  of  Alaska.  A race  so  mad  that  they  could 
not  wait  the  securing;  of  proper  material  for  the 
building  of  safe  vessels  and  the  procuring  of 
trained  seamen.  Boats  were  hastily  construct- 
ed of  planks  fastened  together  with  raw -hide  or 
seal  skin  thongs.  In  these  unseaworthy  boats, 
without  charts  or  compass,  they  boldly  ventured 
to  sea.  and  the  half  of  them  found  a watery 
grave.  Those  that  did  return  in  safety  with  a 
fair  cargo  received  from  2,000  to  d,000  roubles 
each  for  their  share  of  the  profit. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1745,  for  the  first 
time  the  discharge  of  fire-arms  was  heard  on 
the  Aleutian  Islands.  A native  was  shot  on  the 
island  of  Agattu  by  a party  of  Russians  under 
Chuprof.  Tlie  next  mouth  on  the  island  of 
Attu,  by  the  same  party,  ten  men  were  shot,  | 
that  the  Russians  might  secure  women  for  im-  ! 
moral  purposes. 

Then  commenced  a reign  of  lust,  robbery  and  ^ 
bloodshed,  which  lasted  for  fifty  years.  One^ 
Feodor  Solovief  is  reported  to  have  alone  killed 
3 000  Aleuts.  One  Sergeant  Pushkaref,  on  leav-  , 
ing  the  Aleutian  islands  for  Kamtschatka,  stole  j 
twenty-five  young  women  for  the  use  of  his 
crew.  All  of  these  women  were  afterward  killed  | 
or  drowned  on  the  Siberian  coast.  ; 

Veniaminof,  who  was  tlie  leading  Greek  priest 
and  first  bishop  in  Alaska,  declares  that  during 
that  dreadful  period  Aleuts  were  used  as  targets 
for  Russian  practice  in  firing:  that  one  Solovief, 
finding  the  inhabitants  of  several  of  theUnalas- 
ka  villages  assembled  on  Egg  Island,  made  an 
attack,  slaughtering  men.  women  and  children, 
until  the  sea  was  covered  with  the  blood  of  the 

slain.  , . ^ -X, 

One  Lazaref,  threw  over  precipices,  cut  with 

knives  and  split  open  with  axes,  a number  of 
Aleuts  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  had 
dared  to  look  at  his  concubine.  Another  Rus- 
sia,u let  out  the  entrails  of  an  Aleut  girl  because 
she  had  eaten  a piece  of  whale  meat  whicli  he 
had  laid  aside  for  himself. 

Whole  villages  were  massacred  by  the  Rus- 
sians, so  that  Lieutenant  Sary,  chief  of  the  Rus- 
sian Navy,  who  accompanied  Captain  Billings’s 
expedition  in  1790,  declares  tliat  it  was  a very 
moderate  estimate  to  place  tlie  number  mur- 
dered at  5,000. 

This  first  half-century  of  Russian  occupation^ 
can  be  roughly  summarized  as  ^llojvs:— on  the  ; 


4 


.credit  side,  ffdm  1^15,000,000  to  $20,000,000  V^fth  t ^ 
of  furs:  on  the  debit  side,  thousands  of  Russians 
drowned,  died  of  scurvy  and  killed  by  natives, 
and  thousands  of  natives  needlessly  murdered  by 


the  Russians. 

A better  day  dawned  for  the  poor  .natives  ot 
Alaska  in  the  coming  of  Grigor  Ivanovich  She- 
likof,  a merchant  of  Okhotsk,  who  has  been 
-justly  styled  the  founder  of  the  Russian  colonies 
in  Afaska.  He  introduced  reforms  in  the  methods 
of  hunting,  redressed  abuses,  formed  permanent 
settlements,  and  procured  concessions  and  power 


from  the  Emperor. 

Tlie  work  commenced  by  him  was  afterwards 
enl£rnge<l  by  Alexander  Baranof. 

The  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Aleu- 
tian  Islands  is  Unalaska.  This  island  is  130 
miles  long  and  forty  wide.  It  contains  three 
separate  groups  of  mountains.  It  also  has  an 
active  volcano,  Makushin,  5,474  feet  high 
From  a cave  at  the  southern  end  of  the  island 
were  taken  eleven  mnmniies  for  the  Smithso- 
niau  Institute. 

It  also  possesses  several  deep  bays,  of  which 
Unalaska  is  one  of  the  longest.  In  their  season 
cod-fish,  salmon,  halibut  and  herring  abound  in 

those  waters.  ^ i. 

The  island  was  first  sighted  by  Lieutenant 
Chirikof  of  Behring’s  Expedition,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  1741.  The  drst  landing  was  made 

by  a mercliaut  of  Turinsk,  Stepan  Glottof,  in 
the  vessel  Yulian.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  li59.  ^ 
Glottof  gave  the  world  the  first  map  of  that 
region,  and  is  said  to  have  baptized  many  of 
the  natives  into  the  Greek  faith. 

To  the  average  American  the  Aleutian  islands 
seem  so  remote,  and  concerning  them  so  little  is 
known,  that  but  few  think  of  them  as  having- 
been  the  theatre  of  stirring  events,  and  as  hav- 
ing a history  extending  back  150  years,  but  such 
is  the  case. 

Unalaska  shares  with  the  other  islands  in  that 
history.  For  thirty  years  it  was  a struggle  be- 
tween the  rapacious,  cruel  and  bloody  fur- trader 
and  the  Aleuts  striving  to  preserve  their  homes 
and  freedom.  The  end  was  the  complete  sub- 
jugation of  tlie  natives. 

! In  January,  1763  a party  of  fur-hunters,  under 
the  leadership  of  Golodof  and  Pushkaref  landed 
upon  the  island.  Owing  to  their  excesses  against 
the  natives,  several  were  killed  and  the  rest  fled 
the  island  the  following  May.  But  the  island 
was  too  rich  in  furs  to  be  given  up.  That  same 
fall  another  party  came  under  the  leadership  of 


Drushinnin.  Outraging  the  natives,  the  latter 
^mmenced  on  the  4th  of  December,  a series_  of 


attaljks  ^hich  resuitea  m the  breaking  up  of  the 
Russian  settlement,  only  four  out  of  150  men  os- ‘ 
caping  with  their  lives. 

In  August  1763.  Captain  Korovin  of  the  vessel 
St.  Troitska  formed  a settlement.  This  also  was 
broken  up  by  the  natives. 

In  1764  Cajjtain  Solovief  formed  a settlement. 
His  stay  on  the  island  was  marked  by  such 
bloody  atrocities  that  the  few  who  survived 
were  completely  subjugated.  His  name  has 
come  through  a hundred  years  of  local  tradition 
as  the  synonym  of  cruelty.  Among"other  things, 
it  is  said  that  he  esperimeuted  upon  the  pene- 
trative power  of  his  bullets  by  binding  twelve 
Aleuts  in  a row  and  then  tiring  through  them 
at  short  range.  The  bullet  stopped  at  the  ninth 
man. 

In  1770  when  the  American  colonists  were 
preparing  themselves  for  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, the  struggle  of  the  Aleuts  was  end- 
ing. They  had  given  their  lives  in  vain.  The 
few  who  were  left  could  no  longer  mainlain  tlie 
unequal  conflict  and  were  reduced  to  practical 
slavery. 

But  Unalaska  has  since  seen  better  days  and 
been  visited  by  a better  class.  On  the  16th  of 
September,  1768,  Captain  Levashef,  in  charge  of 
a Russian  scientific  expedition,  dropped  his 
anchor  and  wintered  on  the  island. 

In  1778  it  was  visited  by  the  celebrated  Cap- 
tain Cook,  with  his  ships  ‘'Resolution"  and 
“Discovery."  On  the  Slst  of  July,  1787,  Cap- 
tain Martine  in  command  of  two  Spanish  vessels 
on  a tour  of  exploration,  landed  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  island  in  the  name  of  tlie  King  of 
Spain. 

ia  was  visited  by  one  of  the 


_ s to  rule  Alaska  for  tlie  next 

twenty-eight  years,  bring  order  out  of  coufus- 
ion,  and,  carrying  out  and  enlyrging  the  plans 
of  the  merchant  Shelikof,  create  a Russian  Em- 
pire in  America. 

On  the  30th  of  September  of  that  year,  the 
ship  Trekh  Sviatiteli,  upon  which  he  had  em- 
barked for  Kadiak  Island,  was  wrecked,  and  Jie 
was  compelled  to  spend  the  winter  at  Unalaska. 
He  improved  his  time  by  studying  tlie  cliaractin* 
of  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and 
forming  the  plans  which  he  afterwards  so  suc- 
cessfully executed.  In  1808  a rude  log  chapel 
was  erected  for  the  worship  of  the  flreek  churcli. 
Tliis  was  torn  down  in  1826,  and  a better  church 
built  in  its  place.  In  or  about  1795,  a (ireek 
priest,  Father  Makar,  took  up  hi.s  abode  ou  the 
'‘island,  and  had  great  success  in  baptizing  the 
natives.  % 


men  of  the  day,  Alexander 


He’  followed  in  1834  by  Innocentfus  .Ven- 
iaminof.  wlio  was  made  Bishop  of  all  Alaska  in 
1840.  He  was  subsequently  recalled  to  Russia 
and  made  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  the  highest  ec- 
clesiastical position  in  the  Russo-Greek'church. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1791,  the  island  was 
visited  by  Captain  Billings  in  charge  of  the  Rus- 
sian “ Astronomical  and  Geographical  Expedition 
for  navigating  the  frozen  sea  and  describing  its 
coasts,  islands  &c.” 

In  August  1815,  the  place  was  visited  by  the 
Russian  exploring  expedition  in  search  of  the 
“North  West  Passage”  on  the  Rurik,  Otto  von 
Kotzebue  commanding. 

In  1827  a Russian  exploring  expedition,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Eutke  visited  the  is- 
land. 

From  the  beginning  of  Russian  rule  to  the 
present  day,  it  has  been  the  commercial  metrop- 
olis of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Behring  Sea. 

But  after  all  this  stirring  history  of  a century 
and  a half,  it  is  rather  disappointing  to  learn 
that  up  to  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  Ameri- 
cans took  possession,  it  was  still  a small  village 
of  baraharas  or  dirt  huts,  partly  underground, 

— the  Russian  conquerors  haviag  largely  adopted 
native  ways  of  living.  Since  then  the  village 
has  been  greatly  improved  and  almost  rebuilt 
at  the  expense  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company.  They  have  erected  eighteen  small, 
hut  comfortable  frame  cottages  for  their  em- 
ployes, together  with  residences  for  officers, 
store,  wliarf  and  ware-houses.  The  village  has 
a population  of  from  fourteen  to  twenty  white 
men,  two  white  women  and  about  400  Aleuts 
and  Creoles.  The  Greek  church  has  a church 
and  parsonage  and  school  house. 

Upon  landing,  I was  met  by  Professor  Jolm 
A.  Tuck,  wlio,  with  his  estimable  wife,  is  in 
charge  of  the  Government  school.  Tlie  three 
days  that  the  steamer  remained  at  Unalaska 
were  given  to  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  first  year  of  their  work  has  been  unex- 
pectedly successful,  and  I felt,  with  the  teachers, 
that  the  time  had  come  for  tlie  commencement 
of  the  “Home,”  which  the  Methodist  Women's 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  United  States 
have  liad  under  advisement  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  for  which,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Daggett  of  Boston,  they  have  been 
raising  funds. 

^ During  my  stay  I liad  tlie  satisfaction  of  see- 
; ing  tlie  “ Home”  commenced  by  Professor  and 
1 Mrs.  Tuck  taking  into  their  family  two  orphan 
j girls  from  the  island  of  Attu.  A suitable  build- 
I ing  for  the  “ Home”  will  be  erected  by  the  Meth- 
I odi«t-^dh‘s  this  coining  spring.  ..  ■W- 


" On  SablxTtir afternoon.  Juue  lotli,  1 preached  in 
the  school-room.  Hu  the  occasion  of  my  visit  in 
1886  I held  a religious  service,  by  invitation,  in 
the  parlor  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company's 
house.  These  were  the  first  Protestant  services 
ever  held  on  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

On  Sabbath  morning  I attended  the  Creek 
Church,  and  saw  the  services  in  connection  with 
the  baptism  of  children.  Fourteen  infants  were 
presented  before  the  altar  in  the  church.  The 
priest  had  in  his  hand  a silver  spoon  with  a 
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handle  about  a foot  long,  and  a bowl  about  the 
size  of  that  of  a spoon  for  a salt-cellar.  With 
this  spoon  the  priest  dipped  water  from  a silver 
cup  into  the  mouth  of  the  babe,  the  attendaut 
priest  holding  a napkin  under  the  child's  chin. 
After  receiving  the  water,  the  cup  was  pressed 
to  the  lips  of  the  babe.  The  mother  or  god-' 
mother  then  carried  it  to  a side  table,  where  it 
received  a small  piece  of  bread,  and  if  old 
enough,  a drink  of  water  to  wash  down  the  bread. 
Fi-om  the  bread  table,  the  child  was  carried  to 
the  altar  platform,  and  its  lips  pressed  to  a pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  The  babe  was  then 


kissed  by  its  god-mother.  These  babes  were  J 
dressed  in  long  white  dresses,  with  a blue  or  red 
silk  ribbon  sash  around  the  waist. 


During  my  stay  at  Unalaska  I was  pleased  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Rudolph  Neu- 
mann, who  is  the  General  Manager  of  tlie  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  for  this  region. 

While  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  failed  to 
secure  the  renewal  of  the  lease  of  the  Seal  Islands 
at  the  late  letting,  they  still  have  a large  and  j 
profitable  fur  trade,  and  are  more  or  less  inter- 
ested in  fisheries  and  mining. 

The  failure  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
to  secure  the  lease  of  the  Seal  Islands  was  lament- 
ed to  me  by  both  white  men  and  natives  and  the 
officers  of  the  Government,  who  had  no  pecuni- 
ary interest  in  the  Company,  but  are  iu  a gen- 
eral way  interested  in  the  highest  vrelfart*  of 


the  natives. 

More  than  any  purely  commercial  company  of 
which  I have  any  knowledge  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company  dealt  humanely  with  the 
native  jtopulation.  It  gave  them  employment 
at  a fair  compensation;  it  provided  manj' 
of  its  employes  with  comfortable  houses  free 
of  rent,  and  largely  supported  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  communities  where  it  had  trad- 
ing stations. 

A conspicuous  example  of  its  humanity  is  the 
treatment  afforded  the  hundred  natives  resident 


on  Attu  Island.  For  nine  years  past  the  catch 
j of  the  island  has  averaged  but  three  sea 
|aud  twenty-five  to  thirty  fox  skins  a yq^Atn 


o - ... 

annual  income  of  about  ^'2  for  each  person.  j 

ingall  these  yeai’s  the  Company  has  provide<J  I 
for  the  wliole  population.  This  year  they  have  ; 
withdrawn  their  white  store-keeper,  but  sent  in  , 
?1,3()0  worth  of  provisions,  and  placed  them  in  ! 
charge  of  a native  to  deal  out  as  the  occasion  | 
may  require.  I have  lieard  of  similar  cases  at 
other  places.  Ail  honor  to  the  Alaska  Commer- 
cial Company  for  its  humanity. 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  19,  1891. 
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CRUISE  OF  THE  “BEAR”  IN  BEHRINO  SEA 
AND  ARCTIC  OCEAN— 1890. 


, An  Active  Volcano — Islands  Tiirown  up  in  Behring 
Sea — The  Seal  Islands — Killing  Tux*  Seal* 

By  Sheldoii  Jackson,  D.D.,  U,  S.  General  Agent  of  Education 
for  Alaska. 

There  is  always  more  or  less  pleasurable  an- 
ticipation in  a visit  to  new  lands.  This  becomes 
exhilaration  when  these  lands  are  new  in  the 
sense  of  an  active  geological  process  that  is 
changing  their  form. 

We  speak  of  the  permanence  of  the  “everlast- 
ing hills,”  but  when  we  see  hills  themselves 
crumbling,  and  water  taking  the  place  of  great 
masses  of  rock  that  have  for  centuries  stood  un- 
moved amid  the  upheaval  and  subsidence  of  sur- 
rounding mountains,  a strange  feeling  of  awe 
and  instability  comes  over  the  mind. 

This  is  the  condition  of  things  at  Bogoslof  Is- 
land (St.  John  the  Theologian),  Behring  Sea. 

Four  or  five  miles  west  of  Unalaska  Island  is 
that  of  Umnak.  From  its  northern  side,  stretch- 
ing out  for  miles  into  Behring  Sea,  is  a reef.  At 
the  time  of  Captain  Cook’s  visit  in  1778,  the 
northern  end  of  this  reef  was  marked  by  a rock 
875  feet  high  rising  from  the  sea  in  the  form  of 
a tower.  This  he  named  “Ship  Rock.” 

^ On  the  18th  of  May,  1796,  during  a violent 
storm,  from  the  north-west,  the  inhabitants  of  ' 
Unalaska  and  Umnak  Islands  were  startled  by 
distant  explosions  and  rumbling  shocks  of  an 
I earthquake.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 

^ when  the  sky  had  cleared, was  found  that  an 


Tslancl  on^ anft  |i£ifee-quar#»rs  milS  lonp:,.a1id 
three-quarters  of  a mile  wide,  in  the  form  of  a 
cone  2,240  feet  high,  liad  been  thrown  up  out  of 
the  sea  1,200  feet  distant  from  Ship  Rock. 
Eight  years  afterwards,  some  hunters  visiting 
the  spot  found  the  adjacent  sea  still  warm  and  ; 
the  rocks  too  hot  for  landing. 

The  island  contimied  to  grow  in  circumference 
and  height  until  1823.  Since  then  it  has  gradu- 
ally decreased  in  height  until  in  1884  it  measured 
but  324  feet.  In  1882  the  natives  reported  Bo- 
goslof  as  again  smoking.  On  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1883,  Captain  Anderson  of  the  schooner 
Matthew  Turner  sailed  partly  around  the  island. 
He  reported  that  a new  island  had  appeared 
half  a mile  in  circumference,  and  was  throwing 
out  great  masses  of  rock  and  smoke  and  steam. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1883,  a shower  of  vol- 
canic  ashes  fell  at  Unalaska,  and  was  supposed 
to  come  from  this  island.  The  first  landing 
and  official  investigation  was  made  on  the  21st 
of  May,  1884,  by  Captain  M.  A.  Healy,  com- 
manding U.  S.  Revenue  Steamer  Corwin. 

The  new  cone  proved  to  be  about  1,760  feet 
from  the  old  one,  the  two  being  connected  by  a 
low  sand-spit  326  feet  wide,  with  Ship  Rock  on 
the  spit  between  the  two  cones.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  island  was  found  to  be  7,904  feet, 
its  general  trend  S.  E.  by  E.  and  N.'W.  by  W. 

From  the  17th  to  the  22nd  of  last  February 
the  sky  was  obscured  with  a cloud  of  ashes,  a 
liberal  shower  of  which  fell  in  the  village  of  Un- 
alaska, fifty  miles  away.  A pillar  of  flame  and 
smoke  ascended  high  into  the  heavens.  It  has 
been  variously  estimated  from  four  to  fifteen 
miles  high. 

The  first  white  man  to  pass  by  was  Captain 
Everett  E.  Smith  of  the  steam  whaling  bark 
Balaena,  who  reported  the  appearance  of  four 
new  islands  in  the  vicinity. 

It  was  therefore  with  feelings  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  that  in  the  early  morning  of 
Tuesday,  June  17th,  we  steamed  from  Unalaska. 
bound  for  Bogoslof.  Long  before  we  reached 
the  island,  great  white  clouds  of  steam  w'ere 
seen  upon  the  horizon.  As  we  approached  nearer, 
all  eyes  were  eagerly  bent  and  glasses  trained 
upon  the  land  looming  above  the  horizon.  But 
the  Captain  was  puzzled.  He  could  not  make 
out  his  landmarks.  The  two  volcanic  cones  were 
all  right,  but  where  was  Ship  Rock  ? Soon  we 
were  among  myriads  of  birds  which  had  chosen 
these  inaccessible  and  warm  rocks  for  their 
breeding  ground. 

Captain  Healy  with  his  glass  went  to  the 
1 mast-head.  Two  men  were  placed  in  the  chains 
i to  throw  the  lead.  We  steamed  on  and  on  until 


It  seemea  as  it  we  would  steam  into  the  volcano 
itself;  sulphurous  smoke  enveloped  us,  almost 
strangled  us.  Amid  the  roar  of  the  breakers 
and  the  screaming  of  the  birds,  the  lead  man 
called  out,  *‘No  bottom  at  seventeen.”  Where 


previously  the  Captain  had  anchored  in  eight 
fathoms  of  water,  no  bottom  was  now  found  at 
100  fathoms.  Apparently  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
had  fallen  out,  carrying  with  it  the  four  islands 
reported  only  a few  weeks  before  by  Captain 
Smith.  We  steamed  in  safety  over  their  former 
Isifces.  More  than  that,  the  centre  of  the  island 
liitff^dropped  out,  and  where  for  centuries  Ship 
Rook  a well  known  mark  to  the  mar- 

iner, wap.iUQw  ailakfi. 


It  was  t^ith  pVcuUai*  te^n^tions  that  we 
steamed  partly  around  thWisraii^;,sp';c}^^  ^tbat 
we  could  look  into  the  sulpluir-'tine4  §.t^m 
I vents,  and,  enveloped  in  its  steam,  could'aliBost 
imagine  that  we  saw  “fire  and  brimstone.” 
What  if  the  steaming  volcano  should  go  to  bom- 
barding us  with  red-hot  rocks  and  send  us  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  take  that  time  to  up- 
heave again  the  islands  so  lately  sunken,  and 
leave  us  and  our  ship  high  and  dry  like  Noah’s 
k upon  the  top  of  a high  mountain ! If  we 
/ been  steaming  there  last  February  such 
/^Id  have  been  our  fate,  why  not  now  ? There 
was  sufficient  possibility  and  risk  to  quicken  our 


blood. 

The  Captain  had  intended  making  a landing 
and  an  investigation  of  the  phenomena,  but 
failing  to  find  an  anchorage,  and  the  wind  hav- 
ing freshened  so  that  it  was  unsafe  landing 
through  the  breakers,  he  reluctantly  turned 
away  and  steamed  for  the  Seal  Islands. 

For  years  the  careful  observers  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  seal  among  the  early  hunters  on 
the  Aleutian  islands  had  noticed  that  they  went 
north  in  spring,  and  returned  in  the  fall  accom- 
panied by  their  young,  and  a tradition  existed 
among  the  natives  that  an  Aleut  had  once  been 
cast  away  upon  islands  to  the  north,  which  they 
called  Amik.  When  in  1781  the  usual  catch 
of  furs  began  to  decrease  upon  the  Aleutian 
islands,  efforts  were  made  to  discover  this 
supposed  island.  In  1786  the  search  was  join- 
ed by  Master  Gerassim  Gavrilovich  Pribylof, 
in  the  vessel  St.  George.  But  so  well  has 
nature  hidden  these  islands,  the  favorite  home 
of  the  fur  seal,  among  the  fogs  of  Behring 
Sea,  that  Pribylof  cruised  three  weeks  in  their 
vicinity,  with  every  evidence  of  being  in  the 
neighborhood  of  laud,  and  yet  unable  to  discover 
it.  But  at  length  the  fog  lifted,  and  early  in 
June  land  was  sighted,  which  he  called  St. 
OeoBge.  A party  of  hunter.s  were  left  on  iht^ 


islana**f5r  fhe  winter,  and  they  in  turn  discov^ 
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ed  the  larger  island  of  St.  Paul. 

Over  500,000  skins  were  taken  during  the  year, 
and  the  islands  early  began  to  be  the  “bank” 
from  which  Baranof  raised  the  funds  to  carry  I 
on  his  government  in  Alaska.  If  he  needea  a 
ship's  load  of  provisions  and  supplies  for  his  col- 
onies, all  he  had  to  do  was  to  kill  more  seal,  and 
pay  in  seal  skins.  So  great  was  the  slaughter 
that  tlie  Government  was  compelled  to  interfere, 
and  in  1805  prohibited  their  killing  for  a period 
of  five  years.  From  1820  to  1867,  the  year  of 

the  transfer,  42,000  skins  were  annually  export- 
ed to  England,  the  United  States  and  Canada.  ' 

The  first  years  after  the  transfer  of  Alaska  to 
the  United  States  again  witnessed  an  indiscrim- 
inate slaughter  by  different  firms,  until  Congress 
was  compelled  to  interfere  and  authorize  the 
Treasury  Department  to  lease  the  islands  under 
suitable  restrictions  to  a responsible  company. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  of  San  Francisco,  which  has  held  the 
lease  for  the  past  twenty  years,  paying  the  Gov- 
ernment annually  a rental  of  $55,000,  and  a roy- 
alty of  $2.62  1-2  cents  on  each  of  the  100,000  skins 
allowed  to  be  taken.  This  produced  a revenue 
of  $317,500  per  year.  Last  spring  the  islands 
were  relet  for  another  twenty  years  to  the 
North  American  Commercial  Company  of  San 
Francisco.  By  the  terms  of  the  new  lease  the 
Government  will  be  the  recipient  of  about  one 
million  dollars  per  year. 

At  9.30  P.  M.  on  June  18th,  the  Captain  drop- 
ped anchor  in  South-West  harbor,  St.  George 
Island.  Being  unable  to  land  through  the  break- 
ers, the  next  day  the  ship  sailed  around  the 
southern  end  of  the  island  and  anchored  at  noon 
in  Garden  Cove.  The  chart  said  that  there 
was  a trail  to  the  village,  two  or  three 
miles  distant.  At  the  village  they  called 
it  four  miles;  the  young  officers  that  walk- 
ed it  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
nearw  fourteen  miles.  Immediately  after 
lunch,  the  boat  was  lowered,  and  five  officers, 
myself  and  five  sailors  started  for  the  shore. 

Upon  approaching  the  shore,  the  breakers  at 
the  regular  landing  place  were  found  to  be  too 
heavy  to  make  it  safe.  A mile  to  the  south- 
ward, at  the  base  of  high  cliffs,  the  landing 
seemed  smoother,  and  we  tried  it.  Just  as  we 
had  almost  reached  the  shore  and  were  congratu- 
lating ourselves  that  we  had  succeeded  in  getting 
through  safely,  a great  wave  struck  us  and 
threw  us  upon  the  rocks,  staving  two  holes  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The  way  we  scrambled 
over  one  another  in  the  effort  to  get  out  of  the 


was 


fr^  \j  boat  before  aiSbthl^r  iVave  should  strike  us 
most  ludicrous. 

Leaving  the  boat  in  charge  of  the  sailors,  the 
officers  and  myself  started  for  the  village.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  scale  the  bluff  500 
feet  high.  This  was  a difficult  operation,  in 
some  places  only  to  be  performed  upon  our  hands 
and  knees,  holding  on  to  clumps  of  grass,  and 
occasionally  dislodging  stones  and  dirt  that  went 
rolling  down  the  precipice,  endangering  those 
that  were  below.  From  time  to  time,  to  get 
breath.  I would  dig  the  heel  of  my  boots  secure- 
ly into  the  earth,  and  there  lie  on  my  back  with 
closed  eyes.  Whenever  I allowed  myself  to  look 
down  or  to  sea,  my  head  became  dizzy,  and  I 
had  the  sickening  sensation  of  being  about  to  roll 
down  the  precipice.  At  last  I reached  the  top, 
but  too  exhausted  to  continue  to  the  village. 

After  taking  a good  rest  on  top  of  the  hill,  1 1 
attempted  to  retrace  my  steps  to  the  boat,  but 
for  a long  time  failed  to  find  a point  where  I 
could  get  down  the  hill.  Two  of  the  sailors  | 
started  to  my  help,  but  I got  nearly  down  be- 
fore they  reached  me. 

Once  back  to  the  boat,  I amused  myself  watch- 
ing the  countless  murre  that  were  nesting  in  the 
1 face  of  the  cliff ; so  numerous  were  they,  with 
, their  white  bellies,  as  to  give  the  cliffs  a gray  » 
appearance.  Occasionally  seal  would  come  with- 
in a stone’s  throw,  and  satisfying  their  curiosi- 
ty would  leisurely  swim  off. 

About  eight  P.  M.  the  officers  returned  from 
the  village,  bringing  a generous  and  welcome 
lunch  for  those  of  us  who  had  remained  behind. 

They  also  brought  cloth,  tacks  and  boards  to  re- 
pair the  boat.  As  soon  as  lunch  was  eaten  and 
the  boat  temporarily  repaired,  it  was  placed 
upon  wooden  rollers  made  of  driftwood,  and 
taken  down  to  the  edge  of  the  breakers.  .During 
the  afternoon  the  swell  had  grown  worse,  and  it 
was  a desperate  chance  if  the  boat  could  be 
launched  safely.  Being  a landsman,  I was 
placed  in  the  boat  before  it  left  the  beach,  and 
the  others,  to  keep  them  dry,  gave  me  their 
watches,  revolvers,  coats  and  spare  clothing. 

The  only  chance  was  to  launch  the  boat  between 
the  breaking  of  the  waves.  All  would  get  soaked, 
and  some  might  get  drowned.  Every  precaution 
was  taken.  The  officers  and  men  ranged  them- 
selves on  each  side  of  the  boat,  waiting  a favor- 
able moment.  AVhen  the  time  came,  at  the 
word  of  command,  they  made  a wild  rush  into 
the  sea  up  to  their  waists,  sending  the  boat  be-  • 
fore  them,  and  then  with  a spring  threw  them- 
selves into  the  boat,  seized  the  oars,  and  pulled 
away  for  life.  In  the  rusli  one  sailor  stumbled  ! 

* an  under  the  boat,  another  lost  his*  hold  ' 


and'iveiat  down  with  &ii “officer  on' top  of  ^ 

Regaining  their  feet  and  blowing  the  salt  water 
from  their  mouths,  they  made  a successful  push 
for  the  boat.  One, — two  breakers  were  passed, 
and  we  were  safe.  All  were  drenched  but  my- 
self, but  all  were  thankful  that  no  lives  were 
lost.  At  9.15  we  climbed  the  ship’s  deck.  The 
anchor  was  already  up,  and  soon  we  were  steam- 
ing northward  to  St.  Paul  Island. 

Going  on  deck  about  six  o'clock  on  the  mom- 
iug  of  June  20th,  the  ship  was  abreast  of  St. 
Paul  Island,  in  full  sight  of  the  village.  Behind 
O'tter  island  with  its  bluff  shore,  and 
still  further  behind  in  the  hazy  distance,  the 
Island  of  St.  George,  Xo  X}yr:ri^hyi’as,^W.^ 
Island,  and  to  our  left  St'  Paul,,5vi,^  i^ 
slopes  of  green  grass  and  moss,  its  bleak  rocks 
and  sand  beaches  covered  in  the  season  with  the 
fur  seal.  To  the  right  of  the  village  were  seen 
men  driving  a herd  of  seal  to  the  killing  grounds. 

I Upon  a hill  near  the  village  floated  the  stars 
and  stripes,  together  with  the  flag  of  the  North 
American  Commercial  Company,  the  lessees  of 
the  Island.  The  stars  and  stripes  also  floated 
; over  the  building  occupied  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Goff, 

: the  U.  S.  Treasury  A.gent. 

I From  the  bay  the  village  presents  a more 
’ pleasing  and  inviting  appearance  than  any  other 
'in  Alaska.  The  large  houses  occupied  by  the 
j North  American  Comihercial  Company  for  their 
I own  use,  the  house  of  the  Treasury  Agent,  the 
I Greek  church  and  the  priest’s  residence,  the 
school  house  and  the  neat  white  cottages  of  the 
I people,  with  their  orderly  arrangement  by 
streets,  ranged  as  they  are  on  the  gentle  slope 
of  a hill,  make  an  attractive  picture.  Before  we 
rose  from  an  early  breakfast,  Messrs.  Goff,  Tin- 
gle, Redpath  and  Elliott  were  announced.  They 
had  come  to  get  their  mail,  which  Captain  Healy 
had  brought  up  for  them.  After  breakfast  I 
went  ashore  with  Mr.  Goff,  who  with  his  assist- 
ant, Mr.  Nettleton  of  Minneapolis,  also  Mr.  H. 

I W Elliott  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Tingle,  the 
Company’s  Agent,  did  all  in  their  power  to  make 
the  day  pleasant  and  profitable  to  me. 

Soon  after  landing  Mr.  Goff  announced  that  a 
killing  had  commenced,  and  we  walked  over  to 
the  grounds  to  witness  the  process.  A band  of 
' 200  or  300  seals  were  huddled  together  in  the 
care  of  keepers.  From  this  band  fifteen  to 
twenty  seals  would  be  taken  at  a time,  and 
driven  a few  yards  from  the  main  band.  Four 
or  five  men  with  long  clubs  then  took  charge  of 
the  small  baud,  and  selecting  those  of  suitable 
size  and  age,  killed  them  by  one  blow  on  the 
head..  The  men  with  clubs  were  followed  by 
others  with  knives,  who  stabbed  the  seals  to  let 
out  the  blood.  They  were  followed  by  the  skm 
men  who  took  off  the  skin  with  the  layer  of  tat 
' adhering  to  it.  These  in  turn  were  followed 
I those  who  separated  the  fat  from  the  skin.  Ihe 
. skins  were  then  carted  to  the  salting  house, 
where  they  were  carefully  counted  and  salted 
down.  Wliile  this  was  going  on,  a score  ol 
women  and  girls  were  filling  skm  bags  ^v^ 


'Trasses  ot  litT,  which  w?K  carried  op  tlieir  backsl 
to  their  liomes^  aud  theu  tried  out  into  oil  (hpt- 1 
ter)  for  winter  use.  The  flesh  was  also  carried  | 
home,  cut  into  thin  strips  and  hung  on  poles  to 
dry.  After  being  dried,  it  is  stuffed  into  the 
stomachs  of  the  sea  lion,  which  have  been  cleaned 
and  ■ _ After  filling  it 

with  the  dried  meat,  seal  oil  is  poured  in,  fill-  I 
ing  up  all  the  vacant  spaces.  You  then  have  a 
huge  sausage  between  two  and  three  feet  in  di- 
ameter. Thi.s  stowed  away  for  winter  use. 

In  ]>assing  througli  the  village,  we  saw 
women  at  work  cleaning  the  intestines  of  the 
sea  lion,  very  much  as  eastern  farm-wives  pre- 
pare intestines  for  sausages.  After  being  cleans- 
ed, they  are  hung  out  to  dry;  when  dry,  they 
are  slit  lengthwise  and  form  a band  three  or 
four  inches  wide  and  from  7.5  to  100  feet  long. 
From  these  strips  are  made  the  famous  kamileka, 
or  water-i)roof  coats  worn  by  these  people. 
Th(*se  coats  are  much  lighter,  stronger,  and  dry- 
er, resisting  rain  longer  and  better  than  the  rub- 
ber goods  of  commerce.  Among  the  Eskimo  of 
the  Arctic,  the  larger  intestines  of  the  walrus 
are  used,  making  a correspondingly  wider  band. 

The  (ireek  church  at  this  place  is  the  best 
painted  and  neatest  kept  of  any  that  I have  seen 
in  the  Territory.  The  silver  candle-sticks  and 
other  ornaments,  when  not  in  use,  were  kept 
from  the  dust  by  bag  coverings.  The  church  is 
rich,  being  supported  by  a certain  percentage  of 
the  wages  of  the  whole  population.  In  the  ad- 
joining graveyard  a large  Greek  cross  made  from 
two  inch  plank  stood  at  the  head  of  each  grave. 
With  but  two  or  three  exceptions,  these  con- 
tained no  name  or  date, — nothing  to  indicate 
who  was  buried  there.  A gentleman  who  has 
attended  mnny  of  their  funerals  says  he  never 
saw  any,  even  the  nearest  relative  of  the  de- 
ceased, shed  a tear  or  give  any  outward  sign  of 
grief.  They  say  it  is  good  to  die.  After  the 
burial,  all  the  friends  are  invited  to  the  former 
residence  of  the  deceased  to  tea. 

With  Mr.  Goff  1 also  visited  the  Company’s 
school-house.  It  is  well  built,  commodious  and 
well-furnished  in  its  appointments.  Owing  to 
the  opposition  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  does 
not  wish  the  cliildren  to  learn  English,  but  little 
progress  has  apparently  been  made.  The  school 
na.s  been  in  operation  for  twenty  years,  and  yet 
I could  not  find  a child  who  could  converse  in 
the  English  language,  although  I was  informed 
that  some  of  them  understood  what  I said  to 
them.  I greatly  regret  that  it  was  vacation 
time  and  that  I could  not  see  the  school  in  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  II.  W.  Elliott,  who  is  hereunder  appoint- 
ment from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  re- 
port on  the  present  condition  of  seal  life,  pointed 
out  to  me  tlie  location  of  the  leading  seal  rook- 
eries, and  lamented  the  seeming  fact  that  the 
seal  were  greatly  decreasing  in  numbers.  At 
dinner  we  were  all  the  guests  of  Mr.  Tingle;  the 
principal  fresh  meat  being  roasted  seal.  I found 
It  very  palatable.  About  4.30,  the  tide.favoring, 
we  returned  to  the  ship,  after  a very  enjoyable 
day  on  shore.  At  five  P.  M.  tlie  steamer  got 
under  way.  We  rounded  the  southern  end  of 
the  island  and  fetched  our  course  for  Asi^.. 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  26,  1891. 


CRUISE  OF  THE  “BEAR"  IN  BEHRING  SEA 
AND  ARCTIC  OCEAN-1890. 

A Tisit  to  the  Snow-Covered  Coast  of  Siberia— A 
Whaler  Crushed  in  the  Ice  — Starvation  and 
Death— A Strange  Primitive  People— Herd  oi 
Fifteen  Hundred  Reindeer- A Sleigh-ride  with 
Reindeer— Superstitioxis  Rites— Shooting  Seal- 
In  the  Ice. 


By  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  IT.  S.  General  Agent  of  Ednoation 
for  Alaska. 

Siberia,  the  great  exile  prison  house,  the  en- 
forced home  of  some  of  Russia’ s noblest  and  most 
cultured  citizens,  the  battle-ground  of  conquer-  I 
ing  Cossack  and  free-booting  Promyshlenki  in 
their  century’s  march  across  Asia, is,  in  its  north- 
ern and  north-western  section  a dreary  waste  of 
low-rolling  and  frozen  tundra  or  rugged,  snow- 
covered  and  storm-swept  mountains,  the  land  of 
the  fierce  howling  poorga,  of  wild  beasts  and 
scattered  tribes  of  brave,  hardy  and  half-civiliz- 
ed people.  j 

Its  bleak,  ice-skirted,  snow-coveied  shore^ 
north  of  Kamchatka  was  our  next  landing  place. 
Off  this  coast  on  the  5th  of  May  1885,  the  \vhal- 
ing  bark  Napoleon  was  caught  and  crushed  in 
the  ice.  The  disaster  came  so  suddenly  that  the 
crew  had  barely  time  to  spring  into  the  boats 
without  provisions  or  extra  clothing.  There 
were  four  boats  with  nine  in  each.  Four  days 
after  the  wreck,  two  of  the  boats  were  seen  by 
the  bark  Fleetwing,  and  their  crews  rescued, 
five  of  them  dying  from  the  effects  of  the  ex-  . 
posure.  The  remaining  eighteen  men  after  seven  | 
days’  tossing  about  in  the  sea,  took  refuge  upon 
a large  field  of  ice,  where  they  remained  twenty- 
six  days.  Dui’ing  this  time  ofie-half  of  theii 
number  died  from  exhaustion  and  starvation. 
Wliile  on  the  ice  all  they  had  to  eat  were  two 
small  seals,  which  were  caught.  One  of  the  men, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Vincent,  being  unable  to  eat  the  raw 
seal,  had  not  a mouthful  of  nourishment  for 
eleven  days. 

On  the  7th  of  June  the  nine  survivors  again 
took  to  the  boat,  and  in  three  days  effected  a 
landing  on  the  Siberian  coast,  to  the  south-west 
of  Cape  Navarin.  The  day  after  they  landed, 
five  of  the  remaining  died,  being  so  badly  frozen 


that  their  limbs  dropped  off.  Rogers,  the  mate, 
Lawrence,  a boat-steerer,  and  Walters,  the 
cooper,  were  also  badly  frozen  and  helpless. 
These  were  cared  for  by  the  natives,  who, [though 
in  a half  starving  condition  themselves,  divided 
their  living  with  them.  The  three  men  lived 
through  the  winter,  subsisting  on  dried  fish  until 
March,  when  Lawrence  died,  followed  the  next 
day  by  Rogers,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  Wal- 
lace, leaving  Vincent  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
party.  Vincent,  being  in  better  physical  condi- 
tion than  the  others,  was  adopted  by  a family 
having  a herd  of  domesticated  reindeer,  and 
therefore  had  more  to  eat.  With  them  he  re- 
mained for  over  two  years  until  found  and  res- 
cued July  15th,  1887,  by  Captain  M.  A.  Healy, 
commanding  the  U.  S.  R.  M.  Steamer  Bear. 

While  among  the  deer-men,  Mr.  Vincent 
carved  on  a board  with  a knife  the  following 
message,  and  asked  his  new  made  friends  on  the 
coast  to  give  it  to  the  first  ship  they  saw.  On 
one  side  was  “1887  J.  B.  V.  Bk.  Nap.  Tobacco 
give.”  On  the  reverse  side  was  “S.  W.  0.  Nav. 
10  M.  Help  Come.”  This  piece  of  wood  ultimate- 
ly reached  Captain  Healy  and  told  the  story, 
“1887,  J.  B.  Vincent  of  the  bark  Napoleon  is  ten 
miles  south- west  of  Cape  Navarin.  Come  to  his 
rescue.  Give  the  bearer  some  tobacco  for  his 
trouble.” 

Captain  Healy  was  at  Port  Clarence  when  he 
received  the  message.  With  his  usual  prompt- 
ness, he  steamed  over  to  the  coast  of  Siberia, 
and  after  some  difficulty  in  the  fog,  finally 
found  and  rescued  the  wrecked  sailor. 

During  the  following  winter  Congress  made 
an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  presents 
with  wliich  to  reward  the  natives  for  their  care 
of  Mr.  Vincent  and  his  comrades.  Captain  Healy 
was  delegated  to  distribute  these  presents,  and 
for  that  purpose  we  were  en  route  to  Siberia. 

On  Sabbath  afternoon,  June  23,  we  crossed  the 
dividing  line  between  Alaska  and  Siberia,— the 
United  States  and  Russia,  and  in  the  evening 
we  crossed  the  180th  degree  of  west  longitude, 
and  passed  from  farthest  west  to  farther  east, 
thereby  losing  a day  ifi  our  chronology.  The 
next  day  instead  of  being  Monday  was  Tuesday, 
—the  Tuesday  that  eighteen  hours  later  would 
dawn  upon  our  friends  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States.  For  convenience  sake,  in  the 
narrative  I will  keep  the  old  reckoning. 

Monday,  June  33rd,  opened  very  foggy,  but 
about  8 o’clock  the  fog  lifted,  and  Cape  Navarin 
and  the  coast  of  Siberia  were  in  full  view,  A 
more  desolate  and  dreary  scene  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive of.  A range  of  mountains  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  2,000  feet  lined  the  coast.  Cape 


ixavann  itself  ended  in  a precipice  2,512  feet  in 
height,  the  base  of  which  descended  into  tlie  sea. 
Although  it  was  so  late*  in  June,  the  whole 
country  was  still  covered  with  snow,  except 
bare  spots  here  and  there.  Sleds  drawn  by  dof^s 
and  reindeer  were  still  in  common  use.  Even 
while  approaching  the  coast,  snow  storms  were 
seen  sweeping  through  the  canyons  of  themoun- 
tains.  The  temperature  on  deck  at  noon  was  45 
degrees.  A sharp  lookout  was  kept  for  the  na- 
tive village  which  was  located  upon  the  map, 
but  which  was  not  found  upon  the  coast.  At 
length  two  tents  were  seen  on  the  beach,  and 
abreast  of  them  we  anchored  at  two  P.  M.  The 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Healy,  Lieutenant  Dimmock 
and  myself  went  ashore.  The  Captain  at  once 
sent  messengers  in  every  direction  on  dog-sleds 
to  gather  the  people  together.  The  main  dis- 
tribution of  presents  took  place  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  24th,  and  consisted  of  1,000  yards  of  drill- 
ing, 500  yards  of  calico,  100  packages  of  glovers’ 
needles,  8 dozen  hand  looking  glasses,  1,500 
pounds  of  ship  bread,  2 h^lf  barrels  of  sugar, 
two  barrels  molasses,  one  chest  of  tea,  six  dozen 
combs,  five  dozen  packages  of  linen  thread,  four 
dozen  tin  pails  and  pans,  one  dozen  iron  pots, 
two  kegs  of  nails  with  hammers,  files,  gimlets, 
saws,  braces  and  other  carpenter  tools,  one  dozen 
rifles  and  one-half  dozen  shot  guns,  125  lbs.  of 
powder,  300  lbs.  lead,  two  bags  of  shot  and  20,- 
000  caps,  1,000  cartridges,  axes,  hatchets  and 
butcher  knives,  two  dozen  fox-traps,  four  dozen 
pipes,  tobacco,  snuff,  one  box  goggles,  one  pack- 
age fish-hooks  and  lines,  beads,  and  one  box  chil- 
dren’s toys.  Total  value  |1,000. 

There  are  three  tribes  or  families  of  natives  on 
the  Behring  Sea  coast  of  Siberia:  TheKamtchat- 
kans,  occupying  the  peninsula  of  the  same  name, 
the  Tchuctchees,  occupying  the  general  region 
west  of  Behring  Straits  and  the  Gulf  of  Anadir, 
and  the  Koriaks,  occupying  the  country  between 
the  former  two.  Our  visit  was  to  the  Koriaks, 
although  I afterwards  met  the  Tchuctchees  at  i 
East  Cape.  The  Koriaks  can  be  divided  into  ! 
three  classes : — the  civilized  ones  that  have  come 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  Russian 
settlements  in  the  interior,  the  coast  men.  who 
mainly  subsist  on  the  whale,  walrus  and  seal, 
and  the  deer  men,  who  live  off  their  herds  of  do- 
mesticated reindeer.  The  latter  two  classes  are 
more  or  less  nomadic  and  pagan.  They  are  said 
to  offer  sacrifices  of  dogs. 

We  met  the  deer  and  coast  Koriaks.  They  are 
a good  sized,  robust,  athletic  and  fleshy  people, 
with  prominent  cheek  bones,  broad  noses,  black 
eyes  and  a pleasant,  good  natured  expression.  ' 
The  men  shave  the  crown  of  their  heads,  leaving 


a fringe  of  coarse,  black  hair  round  the  forehead 
and  sides,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  so 

many  monks.  Thej*  are  said  to  do  this,  that  the 
flying  of  the  hair  in  the  wind  may  not  frighten 
the  wild  reindeer  when  hunting.  The  women 
wear  their  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  the  two 
braids  hanging  down  the  back.  Some  braid 
strings  of  beads  around  their  necks  or  pendant 
from  their  ears.  The  women  are  very  generally 
tattooed  down  the  centre  of  tlie  forehead  and 
along  each  side  of  the  nose  to  the  nostril,  and 
elaborate  designs  cover  the  cheek.  I also  saw 
tattooing  on  the  hands,  wrists  and  arms.  One 
girl  had  two  waving  lines  from  the  forehead  to 
the  nostrils,  and  nine  in  a fan  shape  from  the 
lower  lip  to  the  chin.  Another,  with  other 
marks,  had  an  X on  the  chin  at  each  corner  of 
her  mouth.  Occasionally  the  men  were  tat- 
tooed ; 1 saw  a husband  and  wife  marked  exact- 
ly alike.  They  were  dressed  exclusively  in  skins 
and  furs.  Neither  on  their  persons  nor  in  the 
construction  of  their  tents,  furnishings  or  bed- 
ding did  I see  as  much  as  a thread  of  wool  or 
cotton.  Their  clothing,  tents  and  bedding  are 
made  from  reindeerskins.  Their  food  is  largely 
dried  reindeer  meat,  supplemented  with  whale 
and  seal  blubber.  Their  thread  is  reindeer  sinew, 
and  from  the  reindeer  horns  are  made  many 
household  implements. 

The  dress  of  both  men  and  women  is  made  of 
a large  skin  shirt,  so  constructed  that  the  fur 
can  be  worn  outside  or  next  to  the  skin,  as  may 
be  desired,  and  a pair  of  skin  pants  wuth  the  fur 
inside.  These  extend  to  the  knee.  Those  of  the 
women  are  wide,  so  that  when  tied  at  the  knee, 
they  present  a baggy  appearance  similar  to  Turk- 
ish trousers.  Then  a pair  of  fur  boots  soled 
with  seal  or  walrus  hide.  Tlie  tops  of  the  boots 
are  tied  closely  around  the  bottom  of  the  pants. 
Suspended  by  a string  around  the  neck  is  a fur 
hood,  w’hich  can  be  pulled  over  the  head  when 
needed.  The  babe  is  carried  inside  the  parka,  or 
fur  coat  on  the  back  of  the  mother.  A belt 
around  the  waist  of  the  parka  keeps  the  babe 
from  slipping  down  too  far.  The  dress  of  the 
babe  consists  of  a single  garment  of  reindeer 
skin,  but  this  garment  combines  hood,  coat, 
pants,  shoes  and  mittens  all  in  one.  When 
dressed,  only  a small  portion  of  the  face  of  the 
child  is  visible. 

The  sleds  are  made  of  birch  runners.  Over 
these  are  a half  dozen  arches  made  of  reindeer 
horns.  These  arches  connect  the  runners  and 
support  the  floor  of  the  sled.  At  the  rear  end 
of  the  sled  is  a slight  railing  to  support  the  back 
of  the  traveller.  No  iron  is  used  m milking  the 
sled ; all  the.  ^^arts  are  firmly  lashed  together 


with  whalebont*  stni)s  or  raw  niae.  me  ruuuers 
are  shod  with  boue.  Before  these  are  haruessed 
six  dogs  in  pairs,  or  two  reindeer.  The  reindeer 
are  also  driven  side  by  side.  The  harness  of  the 
reindeer  is  very  simple,  being  a strap  around  his 
neck  connected  with  a trace  between  his  legs. 

The  tents  we  saw  are  conical,  like  those  of  the 
Dakota  Indians,  the  poles  being  covered  with 
reindeer  skins  or  walrus  hides.  In  some  por- 
tions of  the  country,  where  straight  poles  can- 
not be  had,  whalebones  are  used  for  frames,  and 
the  tents  are  oval  in  shape.  Within  the  tents 
for  the  sake  of  greater  warmth  are  small  inner 
enclosures' made  by  hanging  reindeer-skin  cur- 
tains. These  small  enclosures  are  the  sleeping 
places.  As  they  follow  their  herds  from  one 
pasturage  to  another,  these  tents  are  easily 
taken  down,  loaded  on  the  sled,  removed  to  the 
next  camp  and  set  up  again. 

They  have  two  kinds  of  boats,  consisting  of  a 
light  frame  of  birchwood,  over  which  is  stretched 
seal  or  walrus  skin.  The  large,  open  boat  is 
called  by  the  natives,  oomiak,  by  theKamtchat- 
kans,  bidar.  These  will  carry  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  people.  The  smaller  boat  is  intended  for 
from  one  to  three  men,  and  is  entirely  encased 
in  skin,  except  the  openings  left  for  the  men  to 
sit  in.  These  are  called  kyaks,  kaiak  or  bidarka. 

In  hunting  whales,  walrus  and  seals  they  use 
spears  with  ivory  j^oints  set  in  boue  sockets. 
Small  birds  and  animals  are  trapped.  Their  gun 
is  a miniature  rifle  with  a barrel  not  over  two 
feet  long.  To  the  stock  are  fastened  by  a hinge 
two  light  sticks,  which  are  used  as  supports  to 
the  gun  when  firing.  Powder  and  lead  are  so 
difficult  to  obtain  and  expensive  that  the  hunter 
runs  no  unnecessary  risk  in  using  either.  It 
is  said  that  sometimes  they  hunt  to  recover  the 
bullet  in  order  to  use  it  again.  I tried  in  vain 
to  purchase  one  of  these  guns.  They  seem  to 
have  no  chiefs,  their  organization  being  largely 
patriarchal.  If  one  man  accumulates  more  deer 
than  his  neighbors,  he  secures  a certain  amount 
of  influence  on  account  of  his  wealth.  Poor 
men.  who  have  no  deer  of  their  own,  join  his 
band,  and  assist  in  caring  for  his  herd,  in  return 
for  food  and  clothing.  The  only  law  that  gov- 
erns the  community  seems  to  be  the  natural  law 
that  is  found  in  all  barbarous  tribes,  that  of  re^ 
taliation.  years.^^5a-er-leud  bUiled  be- 

tween  a bandJI>ifiS[^  coast,  and  a baud 

of  deex-JcrefiTiving  inttres.Jieighborhood,  during 
ftiSithe  latter  baud  was  ext^rrmnatFct. 

They  impressed  me  as  a very  unselfish  people. 
In  the  distribution  of  the  presents  none  seemed 
to  think  that  some  one  else  was  receiving  more 
than  he.  The  more  frequent  expression  of  anxie- 
ty seemed  to  be  that  no  one  should  be  overlooked. 
They  also  called  attention  to  some  who  were 
unavoidably  absent,  and  offered  to  take  them 
their  share.  Evidently  some  of  them  had  never 
been  upon  a ship  before,  and  they  were  natural- 
ly curious  to  look  all  over  it.  Sometimes  when 
a family  came  off  in  their  boat,  at  first  only  the 
men  came  aboard.  After  a while,  as  if  gaining 
confidence,  the  women  and  children  w’ould  ven- 
ture. Frequently  as  soon  as  they  were  on  deck 
they  would  sit  down  as  if  afraid  to  stand  up. 
One  woman  reaching  the  deck  in  safety  expressed 
her  ioy  by  throwing  her  arms  around  her  hus- 
band’s neck  and  they  rubbed  noses,  (their  meth- 
od of  salutation  in  the  place  of  kissing) . 
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1 secureu  irom  tnem  tor  the  museum  of  the 
Society  of  Natural  History  and  Ethnof^raphy  at 
Sitka,  a number  of  things  to  illustrate  their 
manner  of  living. 

There  being  a herd  of  some  1,500  reindeer  a • 

few  miles  up  the  coast,  in  order  that  we  might 
visit  them  and  the  ship  procure  some  fresh  meat, 
after  the  distribution  of  the  mesents,  the  Cap- 
tain got  under  way  and  sailed  up  to  the  rein- 
deer herd,  where  he  again  anchored.  Going 
ashore,  we  found  the  herd  on  the  beach,  some 
of  them  apparently  drinking  the  salt  water. 

The  winter  with  its  unusual  amount  of  snow 
had  been  severe  upon  them,  so  that  they  were 
very  poor.  They  were  also  shedding  their  hair, 
and  their  horns  were  in  the  velvet,  so  they  did 
not  make  a very  impressive  appearance.  Off  to 
one  side  two  sleds  were  standing  with  two  deer 
attached  to  each.  Getting  upon  one  of  the 
sleds,  by  motions  I made  them  understand  that 
I wanted  a ride,  and  a short  one  was  given  me. 

The  reindeer  were  much  smaller  than  I had  ex- 
pected to  find  them,  the  majority  of  them  being 
not  much  larger  than  the  wild  deer  of  other  sec- 
tions. The  Captain  purchased  four  deer,  jpjijch 
were  slaughtered  and  dressed  for  liim.  ^"When  ^ 
getting  ready  to  lasso  the  deer,  the  owners’  fam- 
ily seated  themselves  in  a circle  on  the  ground, 
where  probably  some  rites  connected  with  their 
superstitions  were  observed.  Upon  attempting 
to  approach  the  circle,  w^e  were  motioned  away. 

Aftpr  a little  while  the  men  went  out  and  las- 
soed a selected  animal,  which  was  led  out  on 
one  side  of  the  herd.  The  man  that  was  leading  * 
it  stationed  himself  directly  in  front  of  the  ani- 
mal and  held  him  firmly  by  the  two  horns. 

Another  with  a butcher  knife  stood  at  the  side 
of  the  deer.  An  old  man,  probably  the  owner, 
went  off  to  the  eastward,  and  placing  his  back 
to  the  setting  sun  seemed  engaged  in  prayer, 
upon  the  conclusion  of  which  he  turned  around 
and  faced  the  deer.  This  was  the  signal  for 
knifing  the  animal.  With  apparently  no  effort 
the  knife  was  pushed  to  the  heart  and  with- 
drawn. The  animal  seemed  to  suffer  no  pain, 
and  in  a few  seconds  sank  to  his  knees  and 
rolled  over  on  liis  side.  While  this  was  taking 
I place,  the  old  man  before  mentioned  stood  erect, 

; motionless  with  his  hand  over  his  eyes.  When 
the  deer  was  dead,  he  approached,  and  taking  a 
handful  of  hair  and  blood  from  the  wound,  im- 
pressively threw  it  to  the  eastward.  This  was 
repeated  a second  time.  Upon  the  killino-  of 
the  second  animal,  the  wife  of  the  owner  ^cast 
the  hair  and  blood  to  the  eastward.^  I did  not 
remain  to  the  slaughter  of  the  other  two.  While 
the  animal  was  bleeding  to  death  several  women 
and  girls  gathered  around  and  commenced  sharp- 
ening tlieir  knives  on  stones  preparatory  to  skin- 
ning the  animal,  which  they  proceeded  to  do, 
as  soon  as  the  deer  were  dead.  Engineer  Meyers 
photographed  the  lierd. 

At  4.15  on  the  morning  of  the  2oth,  the  ship 
was  gotten  under  way,  and  we  started  north- 
ward. After  proceeding  about  twenty  miles 
we  ran  into  a large  field  of  floating  ice.  The 

sun  was  shining  brightly.  Off  upon  the  western 
horizon,  clear-cut  against  tlie  sky,  glistening 
and  sparkling  m their  coA'ering  of  snow,  were 
tbe  Siberian  mountains,  while  all  around  us  as 


far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  were  ffreat 
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three,  and  secured  two,  liooded  seal  ^ 

bers  of  water-fowl  were  in  H.t  * .V 
among  tlie  ice. 
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tween  us  and  our  destination,  St.  Lawrence 
^^nd,  m 188o  the  bark  Gazelle  was  crushed  aud 
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BRUISE  OP  THE  “BEAE”  IN  BERINO  SEA 


AND  ARCTIC  OCEAN— 1890. 


The  Land  of  the  Sun.Down  Seas— Wholesale  8inr> 
nation,  a Temperanco  Sermon— Another  VIkU  to 
Siberia— A Strange  Village  of  Cliff  DweHcrs  — 
Cold  Storage  in  a Cave— Tho  Whaling  Fleet 
Celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July  by  Laying  the 
Foundation  of  a School  House  on  Bering  Straits— 
('ongregational  Mission. 


■iy  Sheldon  Jaokson,D.D.,  V,  8.  General  Agent  of  Edaoation 
for  Alaska. 


On  Saturday  afternoon,  June  28th,  we  sighte^i 
tlie  snow  covered  coast  of  St.  Lawrence  Island, 
and  dropped  anchor  off  the  village  Chib-u-chak 
nn  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  Island.  We  are  now 
in  latitude  64  degrees  north.  The  sun  rises  at 
1.55  o’clock  and  sets  at  10.05  P.  M.  Tempera- 
=ture  at  noon  40  degrees.  This  is  the  largest 
island  in  Bering  Sea.  It  was  discovered  and 
named  by  Bering’s  expedition  in  the  summer 
of  1728.  In  1775  the  island  was  sighted  by  Cap- 
tain Cook,  and  named  Clark  Island.  On  the  10th 
of  July,  1817,  it  was  visited  by  Kotzebuej's  ex- 
pedition in  the  Rurik,  and  in  1830  by  Etolin  in 
command  of  the  brig  Chicagof.  Etolin  found 
five  native  villages  on  the  island.  In  1878  the 
island  was  the  scene  of  a great  tragedy.  During 
the  summer  the  inhabitants  bartered  their  furs, 
ivory  and  whalebone  to  the  trading  schooners 
for  rum,  and  as  long  as  the  rum  lasted,  they 
spent  the  summer  in  a drinking  debauch,  neg- 
lecting to  provide  the  usual  supply  of  food  for 
the  winter.  With  the  winter  came  starvation 
and  pestilence,  and  over  400  of  the  people  perish- 
ed. When  the  revenue  cutter  visited  the  island 
in  1880,  not  a man,  woman  or  child  was  left  to 
tell  the  tale.  In  four  villages,  tlie  corpses  of 
the  population  alone  were  found.  All  the  vil- 
lages on  the  island  with  the  single  exception  of 
Chib-u-chak  had  been  swept  out  of  existence. 


Captain  Healy  reports,  “At  the  vil- 
lages along  the  north  shore  no  sign  of  living 
beings  could  be  found,  but  the  still  decaying 
bodies  of  the  unfortunate  Eskimos,  were  lying 
in  and  about  the  falling  houses.” 

Before  we  dropped  anchor,  four  or  five  umni- 
aks,  loaded  with  natives,  were  waiting  to  board 
us.  As  soon  as  the  anchor  went  down,  they 
paddled  up  to  the  gangway,  and  from  sixty  to 
seventy  men,  women  and  children  came  aboard, 
prepared  to  barter  walrus  tusks,  ivory  carvings, 
fur  clothing,  native  boots  and  shoes,  seal  skin, 
etc.  The  women  were  more  highly  tattooed  than 
any  we  have  before  met.  As  the  Captain  wished 
to  take  the  censufe  of  tlie  village,  he  had  to  go 
across  to  Indian  Point  (Cape  Tchapalin)  Sibeyk, 
for  an  interpreter. 

It  was  a five  hours  run.  We  reached  Indian 
Point  about  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  na- 
tives were  soon  off  in  force  with  the  usual  things 
tor  barter,  and  a few  to  secure  the  services  of 
the  ship’s  physician.  The  village  consisted  of 
some  two  dozen  skin  tents,  also  a few  uuder-- 
ground  liuts  and  one  small  frame  house.  Above 
the  tide  on  the  beach  along  the  whole  front  of 
the  village,  lay  the  unbroken  ice  and  snow.  The 
village  itself  is  on  a low  sandspit  that  projects 
out  into  the  sea.  The  mountains  back  and  above 
the  village  were  covered  with  snow,  and  even 
while  we  were  anchored  there,  a driving  snow- 
storm was  sweeping  over  them.  Small  cakes  of 
floating  ice  were  drifting  around  the  vessel. 

Going  ashore,  I was  greatly  impressed  with 
the  number  of  the  children.  In  all  the  journey 
I have  not  met  so  large  a number.  Being  in 
Russia,  our  Alaska  school  system  cannot  reach 
tliem.  They  are  an  Eskimo  colony,  speaking  the 
same  language  as  the  natives  of  St.  Lawrence 
Island.  Perhaps  they  could  be  induced  to  re- 
move over  there  for  the  cake  of  schooling  their 
children. 

At  Indian  Point  we  had  eider  ducks  for  dinner, 
and  found  them  good  eating.  Securing  an  in'- 
terpreter,  Tommy  Tough  by  name,  the  Captain, 
on  the  morning  of  June  80th,  returned  to  St. 
Lawrence  Island.  On  our  way  across,  although 
an  allowance  of  five  miles  had  been  made  for 
the  current,  the  vessel  was  carried  ten  miles 
farther  out  of  its  course,  making  a drift  t?f  fif- 
teen miles  in  a distance  of  forty.  A dense  fog 
having  set  in,  the  ship  passec\  jjprth  pf  the 
island  without  seeing  it.  The  fog  lifting  at 
10.30  A.  M.  we  dropped  anchpj*  ajireast  of  the 
village,  and  soon  after  ^ V?ent  ashore  with  Lieu- 
tenant Dimock,  Dr.  Holmes  and  the  interpreter. 

The  houses  are  from,  twenty  to  forty  feet  in 
size.  Fora  distance  of  flye  or  s^jc-  fev>t  above 


the  ground  the  walls  are  built  of 
whalebone  or  timbers  and  planks  from  ship- 
wrecked  vessels.  These  are  plaoot^  on  end  side 
by  side,  forming  an  enclosure  in  a circular  or  ob- 
long form.  The  cracks  between  these  planks  are 
stuffed  with  moss.  From  the  top  of  these  walls 
rafters  made  of  poles  are  extended  across,  meet- 
ing in  the  centre.  These  are  supported  in  the 
centre  by  a ridge  pole  resting  upon  posts.  These, 
rafters  are  covered  with  walrus  and  seal  skins, 
forming  the  roof.  Some  roofs  are  in  the  shape 
of  a cone  and  others  of  a dome.  Ihside  they 
are  partitioned  off  around  the  sides  with  deer 
skin  curtains.  The  spaces  curtained  off,  form 
the  sleeping  places.  All  around,  inside  and  out- 
side are  filth,  dirt,  sleds,  spears,  snow  shoes 
and  liousehold  utensils.  The  houses  and  tents 
are  located  with  no  reference  to  order  or  street 
lines.  The  sleds  are  shod  with  bone.  On  a few 
small  ones,  the  whole  runner  was  made  of  a 
walrus  tusk. 

If  the  building  is  a very  large  one,  there 
is  a row  of  supporting  poles  on  each  side;>  mid- 
way between  the  centre  and  sides.  Over  the 
rafter  poles  are  stretched  walrus  hides.  These 
are  held  in  position  by  rawhide  ropes,  attached 
to  which  and  hanging  down  the  sides  of  the 
building  are  the  vertebrae  of  whales,  large  stones 
and  old  iron  from  shipwrecked  vessels.  This 
anchorage  both  stretches  the  skins  and  prevents 
them  from  being  blown  off.  These  skins  being 
translucent,  let  in  a great  deal  of  light.  There 
are  no  windows  in  the  house,  and  hut  a small 
opening  from  two  to  two  and  one-half  feet  above 
the  ground  for  a door.  Fire,  when  they  have 
any,  is  made  on  the  dirt  floor  in  the  ccntie  of 
the  room.  Each  building  is  occupied  by  several 
families.  Near  the  house  is  a scaffold  made  of 
posts  of  the  jaws  of  the  whale.  These  are  seven 
to  ten  feet  high  and  ten  feet  wide.  A series  of 
these  make  the  scaffolds  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  long.  On  these  are  placed  the  skin  boats, 
harness  of  the  dogs,  meat,  etc.,  so  as  to  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  dogs.  Upon  one  of  these,  at- 
tached to  the  whale  bone  cross  beam  was  a 
child’s  swing  made  of  walrus  thong  rope. 

I saw  several  excavations  where  underground 
houses  had  once  been,  and  one  such  house  still 
standing  with  the  roof  partially  fallen  in.  The 
sides  were  composed  of  walrus  skulls  laid  up  like 
a New  England  stone  wall.  In  this  house  were 
some  corpses,  together  with  the  spear  and  ar- 
row heads  and  personal  belongings  of  the  dead. 

Large  patches  of  snow  and  ice  still  remain  in 
the  village,  some  of  them  being  from  three  to 
four  feet  deep.  As  we  passed  from  bouse  to 
house  we  were  followed  J>y_  a crowd  dirty, 


but  bright-looking  children.  From  the  eldest  to 
the  child  which  was  just  able  to  talk,  tlie3' 
asked  for  tobacco,  which  is  used  by  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  down  to  the  nursing  child . Five  lit- 
^ tie  girls,  from  four  to  ten  years  of  age,  gave  me 

a native  dance,  iuoy  commeuced  with  a swing- 
Mig  motioii  of  the  body  from  side  to  side,  tlirow- 
ing  their  weight  alternately  upon  each  foot. 
This  was  accompanied  by  an  explosi\  c grunt,  or 
.''quoak,  as  if  the  air  was  being  violently  expelled 
Iroin  the  lungs.  As  tliey  warmed  up,  they 
whirled  around,  writhed  and  twisted  their  bodies 
and  distorted  their  faces  into  all  manner  of 
sliapes  and  expressions,  until  they  would  fall 
down  with  dizziness. 

The  census  revealed  a total  population  of  270, 
of  whom  seventy  were  boys  and  fifty-five  girls, 
living  in  twenty-one  houses.  This  is  a good 
village  for  a scJiooI,  One  established heVe ought 
to  draw  to  it  some  families  from  Indian*Point, 
Siberia.  They  are  tl»e  same  people,  and  tlie  two 
villages  are  about  forty  miles  apart.  During 
the  summer  of  1891,  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Missionary  Society  will  establi.sh  a Mission  School 
at  this  village. 

King’s  Island. 

Returning  the  interpreter  to  Indian  Point, 
the  Captain  steamed  away  for  King’s  Island, 
which  we  readied  about  5 P.  M.,  on  July  1st. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  settlements 
in  America.  The  island  is  a great  mass  of  basalt 
rock,  about  a mile  in  length,  rising  from  the 
sea  with  perpendicular  sides  from  700  to  $1,000 
feet  above  the  water.  On  the  south  side  the 
lyall  is  broken  down  by  a ravine  rising  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  is  filled  with 
loose  rock.  A great,  permanent  snow  bank, 
filled  tlie  bottom  of  the  ravine  from  the  water 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  snow  is  the  village  of  Ouk-i-vak,  which 
consists  of  some  forty  dwellings  or  underground 
houses,  iiartly  excavated  in  the  side  of  the  hill, 
and  built  up  with  stone  walls.  Across  the  top 
of  these  walls  are  large  poles  made  from  tlie 
driftwood  that  is  caught  floating  around  the 
island.  Upon  these  are  placed  hides  and  grass, 
whioli  are  in  turn  covered  with  dirt.  A low 
tunnel  or  dirt  covered  hall-way,  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  long  leads  directly  under  the  centre  of  the 
dwelling.  This  is  so  low  that  we  liad  to  stopp 
and  often  creep,  in  entering.  At  the  end  of  the 
hall  directly  overhead  is  a hole  about  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter.  This  is  the  entrance  to  the 
dwelling  above.  Frequently  in  summer,  tliese 
caves  become  too  damp  to  live  in.  The  people 
' their-evect  a summer  hoiiso,  trpotr  top  o'f^,h6 
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.ng  a roon>  ftom  ten  to  fifteen  feers’o  Ire' 
T ese  smumer  houses  are  guyed  to  roc^ks  with 
av  In.le  ropes,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
blown  oft  into  the  sea.  The  entrance  is  an  ova^ 

the  floor.  Outside  of  the  door  is  a narrow  plat- 
foim  about  two  feet  wide,  leading  back  to^the 
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lom  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above  the  roofs  of 

H e from 

of  th*  base  of  the  perpendicular  sides 

t the  island  is  a cave,  into  the  mouth  of  which 
the  surf  da.shes  and  roars.  At  the  back  of  the 
cave  IS  a lai-gebank  of  perpetual;  snow.  On 
tile  side  of  the  mountain  above  there  is  a perpeii- 
( icular  shaft,  from  eiglity  to  one  hundred  feel 
deep,  leading  down  into  the  cave.  This  cave  is 
le  store-house  for  the  whole  village.  Walrus 
and  seal  meat  is  dropped  down  the  shaft,  and 
then  stored  away  in  rooms  excavated  in  the 
snow.  As  the  temperature  in  the  cave  never 
rises  above  freezing  point,  meat  so  stor«,d  soon 
reezes  solid  and  keeps  indefinitely.  The  women 
gam  entrance  to  their  store-house  by  lettind 
themselves  clown  the  shaft,  hand  over  hand, 
along  a raw  Jiido  rope. 

Captain  Healy  had  a census  taken  with  the 
following  result:  total  population  200,  of  whom 
thirty- three  were  males  and  forty -five  females 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Here,  as  at  the 
other  native  villages,  I secured  a number  of 
articles  of  interest  for  the  museum  of  Neural 
History  and  Etlinology  at  Sitka. 

The  Whaling  Fleet. 

At  3.15  A M.  on  the  .second  of  July,  the  ship 
anchored  at  Port  Clarence,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Arctic  whaling  fleet.  Eight  steamers  and  eigh- 
teen sailing  vessels,  all  flying  the  American  flag 
was  an  inspiring  sight  in  this  far  off,  uninhabited 
bay;  almost  within  the  Arctic  Circle;  and  the 
more  so,  as  a few  months  ago,  in  Washington, 

1 neaid  a gentleman  wdiohad  just  returned  froiiJ 
a trip  around  the  world,  say  in  a public  address 
that  in  all  his  trip,  he  had  seen  but  ono  vessel 
nying  the  stars  and  stripes.  Many  of  thewhal- 
ers  leave  San  Franci.sco  in  January,  and  it  is  . 
their  custom  to  gather  at  this  point  about  the 
hi.st  of  July  before  entering  the  Arctic  Ocean,  to 
meet  a steamer  sent  from  San  Francisco  with  a 
tiesh  supply  of  provisions,  coal,  etc. 

boon  after  anchoring,  the  Captains  of  the 
whalers  began  arriving  in  order  to  get  their  mail, 
foi  the  captain  of  the  Revenue  Steamer,  among 
other  good  offices  for  humanity,  brings  up  the 
yearly  mail  for  the  2,000  whalers,  traders,  teach- 
ers and  missionaries,  and  whoever  else  may  be 
bving  in  the  Arctic  regions  of  the  United  States 
hor  those  who  have  bad  no  tidings  from  their 
loved  ones  at  home  or  returns  from  an  important 
bj^ness  transaction.Jhe  coming  of  the  Revenue 


tJteanier  is  an  important  event.  Great  bundles 
of  letters  and  papers  were  piled  upon  the- Cap- 
tain’s table,  and  again  and  again  they  were  care- 
fully  scanned,  each  captain  picking  out  those 
that  belonged  to  liimself  or  his  crew.  Some  of 
them  did  this  so  nervously,  that  though  they 
personally  looked  over  the  packet  three  or  four 
different  times,  they  still  missed  some,  which 
would  be  detected  and  handed  out  by  some  one 
following. 

A few  visiting  Eskimo  were  camped  upon  the 
beach,  some  of  them  being  dressed  in  bird  instead 
of  deer  skins. 

The  day  before  we  arrived,  the  mate  of  one  of 
the  vessels  had  died,  and  an  officer  on  another 
vessel  was  very  sick,  dying  a few  weeks  after- 
wards. In  a fleet  with  hundreds  of  sailors  are 
some  accidental  cuts,  bruises,  etc.,  so  that(  there 
were  many  calls  for  the  professional  services  .of 
the  Government  physician.  This  is  another 
feature  of  the  beneficent  work  of  t*he  Revenue 
Steamer.  In  Arctic  Alaska  in  summer  are  2,000 
sailors  on  the  whalers,  a hundred  traders  and 
thousands  of  natives,  covering  an  area  of  tens  of 
tiiousands  of  square  miles,  and  no  physician  ex- 
cept the  one  carried  around  on  the  annual  cruise 
of  this  vessel.  The  value  of  such  services  can 
not  be  estimated. 

Daring  our  stay  at  Port  Clarence,  Captain 
Healy  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty,  as 
usual,  sent  olficers  on  board  of  every  vessel  to 
search  for  litjuors.  The  large  majority  of  the 
Captains  of  the  whaling  vessels  are  opposed  to 
the  trading  of  liquors  to  the  natives  furs; 
but  tliere  are  some  who  believe  in  it,  and  boldly 
say  that  if  the  cutter  did  not  come  and  search 
them  they  would  engage  in  it,  and  that  they  dp 
engage  in  it  on  the  Siberian  coast,  where  the 
Cutter  has  no  jurisdiction.  The  result  of  tlie 
search  was  that  eleven  barrels  of  alcohol  and  six 
, cases  of  gin  were  sei;5ed  upon  one  schooner  and 
‘ emptied  into  the  ocean,  One  captain  seeing  the 
officer  coming  emptied  a J^ar-vel  of  liquor  over 
the  side  of  his  vessel  and  threw  three  gallon 
cans  after  it.  The  cans  instead  of  sinking  floated 
by  the  eearclung  officer.  He  doubtless  thinking 
them  omi>ty  kerosene  cans,  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  pick  them  up.  During  the  past-,  ten 
years,  hundreds  of  barrels  of  vile  liquors  have 
been  emptied  into  the  sea  as  the  result  of  the 
vigilance  of  Captain  Healy  and  the  officers  of 
the  Revenue  Cutter.  The  amount  of  crime, 
suffering  and  destitution  thus  prevented  cannot 
bo  over-estimated.  The  country,  and  all  who 
are  interested  in  saving  the  natives  of  this  coast 
from  the  demoralization  of  rum,  owe  a large  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Captain  Healy,  who  has  practi- 
cally broken  up  the  traffic  on  this  northwest 
coast.  One  of  the  captains  reported  a case  of 
assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  kill.  On  the 
yotli  of  June,  his  steward  had  dangerously 
wounded  one  of  the  sailors,  cutting  with  a razor 
a gash  eight  and  a half  inc^s  long  and  to  the 
ribs  in  depth.  The  steward  had  ;been  in  irons 
over  since.  It  was  a small  schooner  and  there 
was  no  suitable  place  for  keeping  the  prisoner, 
who  had  threatened  to  kill  the  mate,  and  lire  the 
siiip  when  he  rt‘gained  his  liberty.  Under  the 
circumstances  the  captain  was  very  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  him,  and  wrote  Captain  Healy,  as  the 
nearest  Government  official,  an  urgent  letter 
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asking  him  to  take  the  man  off  bis  hands.  This' 
is  another  phase  ©f  the  many-sided  work  of  a 
Govennneut  Cutter  in  this  vast  land  wiUiout 
law  or  courts.  Ihe  steward  being  equally  anx 
ions  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  Governmeul , 
lie  was  brought  alongside  in  irons.  The  irons 
were  taken  off  and  he  was  assigned  work:.  The 
commanding  officers  of  all  the  revenue  vessels 
visiting  these  outlying  portions  of  the  country 
should  be  clothed  with  the  powers  of  a justice 
of  the  peace,  so  that  offences  could  be  investi- 
gated, testimony  taken,  and  offenders  arrested 
and  bound  over  for  trial  at  the  XJ.  S.  District 
(.’ourt  at  Sitka.  As  it  is  the  Captain  could  not 
legally  have  taken  this  man  against  his  will,  and 
when  the  vessel  arrives  at  San  Francisco,  the 
man  can  go  ashore  a free  man,  escaping  not 
only  all  punishment,  but  even  an  official  inves- 
tigation. ^ . I i.1 

In  the  harbor  awaiting  our  arnval  was  the 
schooner  Oscar  and  Hattie,  Captain  J.  J.  Havi- 
side  Master,  laden  with  building  material  and 
supplies  for  the  school  house  at  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  Point  Hope  and  Point  Barrow.  The 
schooner  got  under  way  that  same  afternoon  for 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  about  thirty  miles  distant. 
Upon  the  following  day  the  schooner  Jennie  ar- 
rived with  supplies  for  the  whalers.  She  had 
on  board  the  four  teacffiers,  Messrs.  H.  R.  Thorn- 
ton and  W.  T.  Lopp  for  Cape  Prince  of  VVales, 
Dr.  John  B.  Dri'g  for  Point  Hope  and  Mr.  L. 
M.  Stevenson  for  Point  Barrow.  At  midnight 
we  witnessed  one  of  those  gorgeous  sunsets  for 
wliich  the  Pacific  Coast  is  so  famous. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  all  the 
vessels  “dressed  ship”  in  honor  of  the  day.  At 
8 o’clock  A.  M.  we  got  under  way,  reaching 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  at  1.25  P.  M.  The  Captain 
very  kindly  sent  Professor  Thornton  and  niyself 
ashore  at  once,  and  we  celebrated  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1890,  by  locating  at  this  extreme  western 
end  of  the  western  hemisphere  the  site,  and  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  the  first  school  house  and 
mission  on  the  Arctic  coast  of  Alaska. 
this  school  is  visible  to  the  north,  the  Arctic 
Ocean;  to  the  south,  Behring  Sea,  and  to  the 
west,  Behring  Straits,  the  coast  of  Siberia  and 
Diomede  Islands.  The  Cape  is  a bold  promontory 
crowned  with  groups  of  needle  rocks.  As  we 
had  a teacher  on  board,  we  could  trace  the  re- 
semblance of  one  group  to  a teacher  anci  pupils ! 
Back  of  the  coast,  the  mountain  peaks  rise  to 
the  height  of  2,596  feet.  At  the  base  o/  the 
, promontory  is  a low  sand  spit,  upon 
: built  the  native  village  of  King-e-gan.  This 

school  is  one  of  the  contract  schools  ot  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Education,  and  is  in  charge  of  line 
American  Missionary  Association  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church.  The  money  needed  for  its  es- 
tablishment ^vas  contributed  by  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Southport,  Conn.,  Rev.  Wm. 
H.  Holman,  Pastor. 

At  Port  Clarence  volunteers  were  callea  tor, 
and  the  following  carpenters  offered  their  ser- 
vices without  pay  in  the  erection  of 
houses  ct  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and 
—Charles  Johnson  of  the  fe>tea>n  Bark,  Thrash- 
er,” James  Hepburn  of  the  ‘ Ba^ena,  Edward  L. 
Norton  of  the  “Orca,  and  A.  S Curry  of  the 
“ Gramims. ” Captain  Healy  sent  off  two  carpen- 
ters and  ten  or  twelve  men  from  the  Bear. 
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«’!is  building,  Captain  Healy 

ede^lshn^  (’,."'7  V //<^*'iisenster)  Little  Diom- 

ede  Jslaucl,  to  take  the  census  of  Imachleet 
Upon  ouv  arrival,  it  uas  storming  so  badly  that 
A^-  conyielled  to  continue  on  over  to  the 

daT^the anchorage.  On  the  third 
having  abated,  we  started  for 
Iiuaclileet,  calling  at  East  Cape  on  our  way.  We 

Ishurtf’M^/"  Im,g-leet,  on  Ratmanoff 
^^^ncJ,  but  (iiu  not  go  on  fuiore. 

the  American 
continents  are  40  miles  broad  These 

*H^aptainXing  In 

A^n  « o ^ <].^*noustrated  the  fact  that 

Asia  wa^  separated  from  America,  but  he  did  not 
r.ee  the  American  side.  It  remained  for  Captain 
Cook,  m August  1778  to  complete  Bering’s  dis- 
covenes,  and  give  to  the  world  the  exact  rela- 
tions of  the  continents  to  eacli  other.  Nearly 
in  the  centre  are  Big  and  Little  Diomede,  (Rat- 
manolf  and  Ivrusenstern)  islands.  The  former 

Matter  to  the  United 
states.  As  these  islands  are  only  two  miles 

Xe  togXer.'‘“‘^ 

luug-Ieet  and  Ouk-i-vak,  is 
th  nioimtain,  and  is 

I e visited.  Being  so  close  to 

mnr.ltVf  fV  f.®f*huneuts,  it  is  tlie  gateway  of 

Ala«  ‘a®  into  this  section  of 

Alaska.  A scliool  with  an  efficient  teacher  at 
tins  place  would  prevent  much  of  this  illicit 
ti attic  and  accomplish  a great  Avork. 

to  Fa ^.'“-®-gan,  we  sailed  close 
to  Fail  way  Rock  the  Indian  name  of  which  is 

('7T”®v;f‘'‘’^’  signify,  “Thanks  to 

there  is  room  to  shelter  two  na- 
tive boats  winch  may  be  overtaken  in  this  part 
^ Storm.  Fairway  Rock  is  a quar- 
4n()fL77‘  f and  from  800  to 

fiVnll  ttie  natural  danger- 

signal  stations  of  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic 
being  occupied  by  myriads  of  birds,  which  by 
war7  ®r'es,  iu  thick  and  foggy  weather 

roc™  navigator  of  his  proximity  to  the 

f ^‘^®  C^^Ptain  picked  up  his  car- 
sailors,  wlio  had  finished  the  school 
building,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  July,  13tli  we 
started  northward  through  Bering  Straits  ’ 
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CRUISE  OF  THE  “BEAR  ' IN  BERING  SEA 
AND  ARCTIC  OCEAN— 1890. 


The  liiuul  of  the  3Iidni^ht  Sun— Arctic  Explorations— 

Arctic  Grave  Yard— Arctic  International  Fail* — 

By  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  Tj,  S.  General  Agent  of  Education 
for  Alaska. 

At  eight  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  the  12th  of  July, 
we  passed  out  of  Bering  Straits  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Twenty-four  hours  later  we  crossed  the 
Arctic  Circle  and  were  in  “ the  land  of  the  Mid- 
night Sun.” 

The  Arctic!  What  visions  of  exploration,  ad- 
venture and  danger  arise  at  the  tvord!  Of  Fro- 
bisher and  Cook  and  Kotzebue  and  Beechey  and 
Franklin  and  Wrangell,  of  McClure  and  Kane 
and  Hall,  and  Naresof,  DeLong  and  Greeley  and 
a host  of  others.  And  we  might  truthfully  add 
to  the  honored  list  that  of  Healy.  For  while  he 
has  not  visited  the  Arctic  as  an  explorer,  yet  as 
the  Commanding  OflScer  of  a Government  vessel, 
sent  annually  into  the  Polar  regions  off  the  coasts 
of  Alaska  and  Siberia,  either  in  search  of  lost 
explorers  or  to  succor  shipwrecked  whalers,  his 
ten  years’  experience  in  and  among  the  ice  fields 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  has  given  him  wider  infor- 
mation and  more  adventure  than  the  more  not- 
ed explorers  who  spent  but  one  or  two  seasons 
within  the  Arctic. 

July  13th  Captain  Healy  anchored  off  Schish- 
mareff  Inlet  to  take  the  census.  At  the  time  of 
Captain  Beechey’ s expedition  in  1826  there  was 
a large  native  village  here— now  it  is  reduced  to 
a very  small  number. 

In  visiting  the  camp  upon  shore,  I came  across 
the  oldest  looking  native  that  I have  seen  this 
season.  A number  of  the  natives  visited  the 
ship.  AVild  ducks  were  so  plenty  that  the  Cap- 
tain bought  a couple  of  dozen  for  the  table,  at 
the  rate  of  a cent  a piece.  The  next  morning 
we  anchored  off  Cape  Blossom,  in  Kotzebue 
Sound.  This  Sound  was  discovered  on  the  1st 
of  August,  1816,  by  Captain  Kotzebue,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Rurik,  fitted  out  by  Count  Roman- 
off of  Russia,  to  discover  the  North-West  passage 
In  September,  1826,  it  was  visited  by  'Captain 
Beechey  in  the  British  Ship  Blossom,  who  was 
cooperating  with  Sir  John  Franklin,  Franklin 
working  from  the  eastern  side  toward  the  west, 
and  Beechey  from  the  western  side  eastward. 
The  two  expeditions  failed  to  make  connection. 
While  in  the  Sound,  Captain  Beechey  buried  a 
cask  of  flour.  In  July  1850,  the  ships  Herald, 
Captain  Hellett,  Plover.  Captain  Moore,  and 


(the  Investigator  seat  by  the  British  Admiralty 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  the  Schooner 
Yacht  Nancy  Dawson,  under  her  owner,  Rob- 
ert Shedder,  visited  the  Sound.  The  flour  buried 
nearly  a quarter  of  a century  before  was  found 
in  good  condition,  and  a dinner  party  given  at 
whicli  were  cakes  and  pies  made  from  it.  In 
Escholtz  Sound,  the  S.  W.  arm  of  Kotzabue 
Sound,  are  cliffs  from  twenty  to  eighty  feet  in 
height,  which  rise  into  hills  between  400  and  500 
feet  above  the  sea. 

At  tlie  time  of  Kotzebue’s  visit  this  cliff  was 
supposed  to  be  an  immense  iceberg  covered  with 
a foot  of  soil  and  grass,  but  was  found  by  Cap- 
tain Beechey  to  be  frozen  earth . The  interesting 
feature  of  the  cliff  is  that  it  contains  a large  de- 
posit of  fossil  ivory,  mammoth  tusks,  teeth  and 
bones.  I secured  portions  of  two  mammoth 
tusks  and  two  teeth. 

One  afternoon  Lieutenant  Buhner  and  myself 
started  to  visit  some  of  the  native  villages 
After  going  about  fifteen  miles,  we  got  on  the 
Shoals,  and  were  compelled  to  return  to  tiie 
ship.  AVhile  absent  we  landed  and  visited  some 
native  graves.  There  is  a row  of  them  extend- 
ing for  miles  along  the  beach.  As  there  is  a 
frozen  sub-soil  rendering  it  very  difficult  tc  dig 
graves,  the  dead  are  wrapped  up  in  seal  skins, 
which  are  securely  tied  and  then  deposited  above 
the  ground  in  the  forks  of  poles  or  elevated  plat- 
forms, so  high  above  the  earth  that  the  wild 
animals  cannot  reach  them. 

The  whole  landsca  e,  out  from  under  the  snow, 
was  covered  with  beautiful  wild  flowers,  and 
we  were  covered  with  musquitos  that  swarmed 
around  us  in  clouds.  We  saw  very  few  natives 
on  the  beach,  they  being  largely  at  Sheshalik 
op  the  nortli  side  of  Hotham  Inlet.  When  the 
ice  leaves  Kotzebue  Sound  in  the  summer  .the 
Beluga,  or  White  Whale  comes  in,  and  the  natives 
come  down  the  rivers  by  hundreds  from  the 
interior  to  hunt  him  and  later  on  to  barter  with 
the  coast  tribes.  About  the  middle  of  July,  the 
run  of  the  whales  is  over,  and  that  of  the  sal- 
mon commences  on  the  Cape  Blossom  side  of 
the  Inlet.  The  population  then  change  their 
tents  from  the  north  to  the  south  side  of  the  ' 
Inlet.  In  the  meantime  the  Alaskan  and  Sibe-  ^ 
nan  Coast  natives  are  arriving  day  by  day,  until 
in  August,  from  1,500  to  2,500  people  are  gather- 
ed on  the  spit  north  of  Cape  Blossom,  fishing 
and  trading.  This  is  the  great  international  an- 
nual fair  and  market  of  Arctic  Alaska. 

The  natives  of  the  interior  here  barter  their 
beautiful  furs  with  the  natives  of  the  coast  for 
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seal  oil,  walrus  hides  aud  seal  skins,  a^ld  with 
the  natives  of  Siberia  for  reindeer  skins,  whiskey 
and  breech  loading  fire  arms,  cartridges,  &c. 
Formerly  these  gatherings  were  visited  by 
schooners,  fitted  out  at  San  Francisco  and  Sand- 
wich Islands,  with  cargoes  of  liquor  in  bottles 
labeled  “Florida  Water,”  “Bay  Rum,”  “Pain 
Killer,”  “Jamaica  Ginger,”  etc.  This  traffic  has 
largely  been  broken  up  by  the  visits  of  the  Rev- 
enue cutters. 

A schooner  was  at  anchor  off  Cape  Blossom, 
when  we  arrived.  Seeing  the  cutter  it  hove 
anchor  and  sailed  away,  but  not  before  an  officer 
had  been  sent  on  board  to  search  her.  Although 
no  unusual  supply  of  liquor  was  found  on  board, 
yet  that  afternoon  a native  aud  his  wife  were 
found  drunk  from  liquor  received  from  this  ves- 
sel. They  were  brought  aboard  the  cutter,  tes- 
tified where  they  secured  the  liquor,  received  a 
Reprimand,  and  upon  the  promise  of  not  drink- 
ing again,  were  let  go. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Sound  is  the  en- 
trance to  Hotham  Inlet  into  which  empty  two 
large  rivers,  the  Kowak  and  the  Noatak.  Al- 
though the  existence  of  these  rivers  was  known 
in  a vague  way  by  reports  from  native  sources, 
they  were  first  explored  and  mapped  in  1883,  ’84 
and  ’85,  by  expeditious  fitted  out  by  Captain 
Healey,  commanding  the  Corwin.  As  the  larger 
number  of  natives  whom  I wished  to  see  had 
not  yet  arrived,  the  captain  concluded  to  go  on 
and  fulfil  his  duties  farther  north  and  return 
here  before  the  people  should  separate,  conse- 
quently, on  the  morning  of  tlie  16th,  with  a fair 
wind,  he  sailed  northward.  We  were  soon 
abreast  of  Cape  Krusentern,  where  in  July,  1886» 
the  John  Carver  was  crushed  in  the  ice.  On 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  we  dropped  anchor  off 
Cape  Thompson  to  water  ship.  The  ship’s  boats 
were  taken  ashore  and  filled  with  fresh  water 
from  a creek.  The  boats  were  then  rowed  back 
to  the  ship  and  the  water  pumped  from  them 
into  the  ship’s  tanks.  By  noon  the  tanks  were 
full  and  we  had  on  board  a month’s  supply  of 
water.  In  the  afternoon  the  sailors  were  allow- 
ed to  go  ashore  and  wash  their  clothes.  Soon 
after  anchorage,  the  natives  began  to  come  on 
board  and  the  deck  was  covered  with  them  all 
day. 

Cape  Thompson  is  a bold,  rocky  bluff  1,200 
feet  high.  It  is  a remarkable  cliff  geologically, 
showing  a great  fold  of  the  earth’s  crust.  The 
face  of  the  cliff  is  also  a great  bird-rookery, 
birds  by  the  thousand  ajid__tciia^  of  ^thousaujls^ 
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nesting  lu  the  cracks  and  upon  the  projections 
of  tlie  rocks.  Wisliing  some  egg  shells,  a party 
of  natives  were  hired  for  a few  crackers,  to  get 
some^gs.^^aking  a rope  with  them,  they  scal- 
ed the  cliffs  and  letting  one"^ of  their  “number 
down  the  face  of  the  precipice  with  the  rope, 
he  soon  gathered  two  bushels  and  a half  of  eggs. 
..Leaving  Cape  Thompson  at  five  o’clock  P. 
M.,  we  reached  Point  Hope  about  eleven  P.  M., 
and  dropped  anchor  in  the  midst  of  twelve  ves- 
sels, largely  belonging  to  the  New  Bedford  whal- 
ing fleet.  The  captain  immediately  dispatch- 
ed a boat  for  mail  to  the  bark  Thomas  Pope, 
that  had  come  up  from  San  Francisco  with  sup- 
plies to  the  whalers  from  New  Bedford.*^  IiT^ue 
time  the  boat  returned  with  a batch  of  papers 
as  late  as  June  10th,  but  no  letters.  It  then 
being  nearly  midnight  I concluded  to  remain  up 
and  see  the  Midnight  Sun,  which  dipped  about 
half  way  into  the  water  and  then  commenced  to 
rise  again.  At  the  setting  it  was  partially  ob- 
scured by  a cloud,  but  the  rising  was  cloudless 
and  beautiful. 

Point  Hope  is  a narrow  stretch  of  land  extend- 


ing out  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  some'^sixteen 
miles  from  the  general  line  of  the  coast.  This 
gives  it  its  native  name  Tig-e-rach  (Finger).  It 
has  evidently  been  formed  by  two  great  fields  of 
ice  grounding  on  the  bottom  and  pushing  the 
sand  in  a ridge  before  them,  until  the  ridge  rises 
above  the  ocean.  Between  these  parallel  ridges 
IS  a lake  extending  nearly  the  entire  length  of 
the  peninsula.  Formerly  the  cape  extended  still 
farther  into  the  ocean,  but  one  year  the  ice  pack 
came  along  with  such  force  as  to  cut  the  end  off 
sweeping  away  with  it  a number  of  underground 
houses. 


I For  three  days  we  lay  at  andior  riding  out  a 
south  gale.  Ten  days  later  (July  28th)  at  the 
same  place,  in  a similar  storm,  the  Thomas  Pope 
having  not  yet  finished  discharging  her  freight 
was  driven  into  the  breakers  and  wrecked,  and 
her  crew  was  received  on  board  the  revenue  cut- 
ter by  Captain  Healy.  On  Monday,  July  21  the 
storm  having  abated,  the  ship  was  moved  nearer 
the  village  and  I went  asliore  to  inspect  the 
school  building,  which  was  in  process  of  erec- 
tion by  Captain  Haviside  and  the  volunteer  car- 
penters wiioJiad  preceded  us  from  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales,  where  Captain  Healy  had  remained  to 
timsh  up  the  work  on  that  school  building.  Cap- 
tain Healy  sent  his  carpenter  and  a number  of 
sailors  on  shore  to  assist  in  the  work.  By  niglit 
the  building  was  finisliedfready  for  .'occupancy, 
fins  IS  the  second  of  our  new  schools  in  the 
Arctic.  It  is  a contract  school  under  the  super- 
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vision  of  the  Mission  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  The  teacher  is  John  B.  Drigga,  ) 
M.D.  The  advisability  of  the  estiiLlishment  of 
a school  at  this  point  was  represented  to  me  last 
fall  by  Lieutenant  Commander  Charles  H.  Stock- 
ton,  U.  S.  N.,  who  had  just  returned  from  a 
cruise  on  this  coast.  Bringing  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  Honorable  W.  T.  Harris,  L.L.D., 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
through  him  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  I had  the  privilege  of  securing  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools  for  the  Arctic  Eskimo  at 
that  place. “ 

While  at  Point  Hope  I visited  the  native  vil- 
lage Tig-e-rach  (Finger) ; but  few  of  the  people 
being  home.  I also  visited  the  cemetery,  the 
dead,  tied  up  in  deer  and  walrus  skin  blankets, 
are  laid  on  platforms  above  the  reach  of  dogs 
and  wild  beasts.  The  present  population  is 
about  300.  But  in  the  year  1800,  when  this  was 
the  leading  tribe  on  the  Arctic  coast,  the  village 
is  supposed  to  have  had  a population  of  about 
2,000.  In  that  year  their  power  was  broken  by 
a great  land  and  sea  fight  near  Cape  Seppings, 
between  them  and  the  Nooatoks  of  the  interior. 
In  this  disastrous  battle  their  leading  hunters 
^ being  killed,  a famine  set  in  which  carried  away 
half  of  the  remaining  inhabitants.  During  the 
day  a number  of  natives  came  on  board.  Among  1 
them  were  three  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 
Last  winter  while  out  on  the  ice  after  seals,  the 
ice  broke  loose  from  the  shore  and  fioated  out  to 
sea,  carrying  them  with  it.  They  were  on  the 
ice  drifting  helplessly  about  in  the  Arctic  Ocean 
for  a month  or  six  weeks,  when  the  floe  finally 
went  ashore  at  Cape  Thompson,  150  miles  north 
of  where  they  started  from.  The  party  of  five 
were  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits  for  food, 
even  eating  up  their  boots.  One  died  on  the  ice 
and  a second  soon  after  landing,  leaving  three 
to  be  returned  on  the  cutter  to  their  friends  and 
homes.  Last  winter  two  men  on  the  ice  hunt- 
ing were  drifted  away  from  this  place  and  have 
never  been  heard  from. 

Four  ships  have  been  wrecked  here  in  late 
years.  The  Louisa,  and  the  bark  John  Howland 
in  1883;  the  Thomas  Pope  in  1890,  and  the  Lit- 
tle Ohio  in  1888.  In  connection  with  the  latter 
wreck,  the  officers  and  thirty  men  were  drowned. 
Among  those  that  were  saved  was  a sailor,  who 
took  a position  at  the  whaling  station.  Last 
winter  while  en  route  from  Cape  Lisborne  coal 
mines  to  Point  Hope,  he  froze  his  feet  so  badly  i 
that  mortification  set  in.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
the  Bear,  he  was  received  on  board  for  medical 
attendance,  and  his  toes  were  amputated  by  the 
surgeon. 


Francisco  tirm  establislied  a 
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CRUISE  OF  THE  “BEAR”  IN  BERING  SEA 
AND  ARCTIC  OCEAN— 1890. 


Caught  in  the  loe— Arctic  Grareyard  for  Shipc^ 

The  most  Northern  Settlements  in  America— 

School  £stablished. 

By  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  H.  8<  General  Agent  of  Education 
for  Alaska! 

“ Ice  built,  ice  bound,  and  sea-bounded! 

Such  cold  seas  of  Silence  I Such  room  1 
Such  snow-light  I Such  sea-light  confounded 
With  thunders,  that  smite  as  a doom ! 

Such  grandeur  I such  glory,  such  gloom ! 

•*  Ice  seas ! and  ice  summits  1 ice  spaces 
In  splendor  of  white,  as  God’s  throne  I 
Ice  worlds  to  the  pole ! and  ice  palaces 
Untracked,  and  unnamed,  and  unknown  1 

**  Hear  that  boom ! Hear  the  grinding,  the  groan 
Of  the  ice  gods  in  pain  I Hear  the  moan 
Of  yon  ice  mountain  hurled 
Down  this  unfinished  world  1 ” 

—Joaquin  Miller. 

Having  attended  to  every  thing  that  was  nec- 
essary at  Point  Hope,  and  paid  off  the  natives 
who  assisted  in  the  erection  of  the  school  house, 
our  mail  was  sent  over  to  the  Thomas  Pope, 
which  was  soon  to  sail  for  San  Francisco,  and 
at  10  o’clock  A.  M.  on  the  SSndof  July  we  sailed 
North  with  a fair  wind,  passing  Cape  Lisburne 
at  1.35  P.  M.  From  Cape  Lisburne  the  coast 
turns  to  the  Eastward  at  almost  a right  angle, 
the  general  trend  being  to  the  North-East  until 
Point  Barrow,  the  most  northern  limit  of  the 
Continent,  is  reached.  Cape  Lisburne,  849  feet 
high,  is  a bold  bluff  of  flint  and  limestone, 
abounding  with  fossil  shells  and  marine  animals. 
It  is  also  m itr^nmirnn  a noted  rookery  for  birds. 
The  immediate  vicinity  is  said  to  be  the  flower 
garden  of  the  Arctic,  (Koog-Moote)  on  account 
of  the  number  and  variety  of  the  wild  flowers. 
From  Cape  Lisburne  there  is  a uniform  descent 
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and  breaking  down  of  the  bills  for  fifty  miles  to 
Cape  Beaufort.  ^Cape  Beaufort  is  the  last 
point  where  the  hills  reach  the  coast.  Soon  after 
leaving  the  Cape,  the  ice  has  pushed  up  the  sand, 
forming  a shingle  or  outer  coast,  running  paral- 
lel with  the  real  coast.  This  outer  coast  is  a 
strip  of  sand  with  a varying  width  of  900  to 
1,000  feet;  about  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  extending  120  miles  North.  The  body 
of  water  enclosed  between  the  two  coasts  is 
from  two  to  six  miles  wide.  From  Cape  Lis- 
burne  to  Cape  Beaufort,  are  extensive  coal  mines, 
at  which  some  of  the  steam  whalers  replenish 
their  exhausted  supplies.  This  season  over  500 
tons  have  been  mined  by  the  whalers.  At  Cape 
Beaufort  the  geological  formation  is  sand  stone, 
enclosing  petrified  wood  and  rushes,  with  veins 
of  coal.  Drift  coal  was  found  on  the  beach  al- 
most up  to  Point  Barrow.  During  the  night 
the  wind  gradually  grew  stronger  until  towards 
morning,  when  we  encountered  a heavy  South- 
west gale,  causing  the  ship  to  roll  until  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  keep  in  bed. 

At  11  o’clock  A.M.,  on  the  24th  of  July,  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  floating  ice,  and  at  noon 
anchored  off  Cape  Gtolio.  Soon  the  musquitoes^ 
began  to  swarm  on  board,  and  the  Captain  moved' 
his  anchorage  farther  out  to  sea. 

We  were  again  in  the  midst  of  the  whaling 
fleet,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  ice  pack  which  pre- 
vented farther  progress  to  the  North.  The  Arc- 
tic “pack”  is  the  name  given  to  that  large  bcdy 
of  perpetual  solid  ice  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  extend- 
ing from  the  coastfbf  Alaska  across  to  Siberia. 
Its  southern  limit  is  constantly  changing  with 
the  severity  of  the  season,  and  the  course  of 
winds  and  currents.  Its  southern  edge  is  also 
irregular,  sometimes  containing  openings  or  ca- 
nals extending  into  the  pack  for  miles,  these 
are  called  “leads.”  A wider  and  shorter  open- 
ing is  called  a “pocket.” 

In  August,  1778,  Captain  Cook  found  the  south- 
ern edge  of  the  pack  resting  on  Icy  Cape,  forty 
miles  south  of  our  present  anchorage.  It  was  a 


compact  wall  of  ice,  ten  feet  above  the  water, 
extending  west  of  north  and  east  by  south,  from 
Continent  to  Continent.  In  1826  Captain  Beech- 
ey  did  not  meet  it  until  near  Cape  Smyth  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  farther  north.  Au- 
gust 20th,  1879,  the  fleet  reached  the  pack  at 
Blossom  Shoals,  off  Icy  Cape.  August  10th,  1885, 
the  pack  was  at  our  present  anchorage.  Cape 
Collie  is  at  the  North  side  of  the  entrance  to 
Wainwright  Inlet,  an  extensive  lagoon  into 
which  empties  a considerable  river  from  the  in- 
terior. After  lunch  I accompanied  Lieutenant 


Dimock  and  the  interpreter  ashore,  on  a visit  to- 
the  native  village  of  Koog-moote.  On  account 
of  the  shore  ice  making  out  some  distance  from 
the  beach,  we  had  great  difficulty  in  landing,  and 
still  greater  danger  in  embarking  again.  Along 
the  outer  edge  was  a mass  of  detached  pieces  of 
ice  that  under  the  influence  of  the  weaves  were 
bobbing  up  and  down  and  constantly  shifting 
their  position.  The  greatest  care  had  to  be 
taken  lest  our  small  boat  should  be  caught  and 
crushed.  And  when  we  got  upon  the  ice  and 
attempted  to  make  our  way  from  one  cake  to 
another,  the  peril  was  still  greater.  Although 
our  heads  and  faces  were  covered  with  musquito 
netting,  the  little  insects  managed  to  get  inside 
and  make  our  stay  ashore  a torment.  Arctic 
ptarmigan  were  abundant.  The  first  party  of 
natives  we  met  were  eating  reindeer  meat.  Tak- 
ing a large  chunk  in  the  left  hand  and  fastening 
upon  it  with  the  teeth,  a knife  held  in  the  right 
hand  was  passed  upward  close  to  the  mouth,  sev- 
ering a piece  as  large  as  could  be  conveniently 
chewed.  I think  a beginner  at  this  method  of 
carving  meat  would  slice  off  the  end  of  his  nose. 

I counted  twelve  underground  huts  in  the  vil- 
lage, none  of  which  were  occupied,  xhe  larger 
portion  of  the  people  were  inland  hunting  rein- 
deer. The  few  remaining  at  the  village  were 
living  in  tents,  their  winter  houses  being  partly 
filled  with  water.  While  on  shore  I walked  out 
on  the  ice  to  the  hull  of  the  George  & Susan. 
This  bark  was  wrecked  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1885,  together  with  the  Mabel.  Three  of  the 
crew  were  drowned  in  getting  ashore,  and  some 
of  those  that  escaped  were  in  an  exceedingly 
critical  condition  for  several  hours,  after  they 
were  rescued  by  Captain  Healy,  and  taken  aboard 
of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Corwin,  which  was 
anchored  in  the  neighborhood. 

Early  on  July  25th,  we  started  in  search  of  the 
“ice  pack,”  which  we  found  five  miles  away. 
After  skirting  the  pack  a short  distance,  the 
Captain  returned  in  shore  an^nchored  off  Point 
Belcher.  At  this  point  is  auethef  small  village 
(She-rah-rack)  of  twelve  winter  huts,  which  I 
visited.  But  three  or  four  families  remained  in 
the  place,  the  others  being  off  hunting  the  rein- 
deer. 

On  July  26th,  it  snowed  nearly  all  day.  At 
11  P.  M.  the  Captain  again  started  out  to  exam- 
ine the  condition  of  the  ice.  After  skirting  the 
edge  of  the  pack  for  some  distance,  we  returned 
and  anchored  off  Cape  ftanklin.  In  the  after- 
noon the  Captain  changed  his  anchorage  a few 
miles  north,  off  Sea  Horse  Islands.  While  lying 
here  at  anchor,  Captain  Healy  secured  for  me 
two  nests  and  the  eggs  of  the  eider  duck. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  Arctic  Grave 
Yard  of  Ships.  In  the  last  twenty  yea^s,  from 
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seventy-five  to  eighty  vessels  connected  with  tho 
whale  trade  have  been  wrecked  on  the  Amer- 
ican side  of  the  Arctic  coast,  and  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  on  the  Asiatic  side.  In  1871,  thirty- 
three  ships  were  caught  in  the  ice  near  here  and 
abandoned,  and  twelve  hundred  sailors  were 
cast  helplessly  on  tliis  sterile  coast,  with  an  in- 
sufficient supply  of  provisions,  and  for  100  miles 
the  ice-pack  was  solid  between  them  and  escape. 
There  was  then  no  Refuge  Station  at  Point  Bar- 
row,  but  fortunately  they  were  able  to  get 
South  along  the  coast  im,tU^hey  met  some  ships^ 
that  took  them  off.  Again-  in  1876,  thirteen 
whaling  vessels  were  caught  in  the  ice  off  these 
same  Sea  Horse  Islands  and  drifted  helplessly  to 
the  north  of  Point  Bairow,  where  they  were 
abandoned.  To  the  northward  the  Daniel  Web- 
ster was  crushed  in  the  ice,  in  1881 ; the  Steamer 
North  Star  in  1882;  and  Schooner  Clara  Light 
in  1885.  A littb  to  the  south  of  this  point 
the  Bark  John  Howland,  was  stove  in  by  the 
ice  off  Point  Lay,  in  i883;  Steamer  Bow  Head 
off  Point  Belcher  in  18.84,  the  Mabel  and  George 
& Susan  off  Point  Collie.  A little  west  of  this 
point,  the  Barks  Mt.  Wollaston  and  Vigilant 
were  caught  ii}  the  ice  in.  1879,  and  no  tidings 
have  ever  cotno  from  vessels  or  crews.  On  the 
8th  of  August,  1888,  the  Barks  Fleetwing,  Young 
Phoenix,  Mary  & Susan,  and  Schooner  Jane  Gray 
were  lost  in  the  ice  off  Point  Barrow,  160  of 
their  crew,  being  rescued  by  Captain  Healy  who 
was  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  when  a ship  reaches 
the  ice  that  extreme  watchfulness  and  care  is 
demanded ; the  smallest  change  of  wind,  currents 
or  ice  being  noted  and  weighed,  which  means 
to  the  Commanding  Officer  days  and  nights  of 
sleepless  anxiety.  It  was  in  one  of  these  seasons 
of  anxiety  that  Captain  Healy  spent  seventy-five 
' consecutive  hqur-s  in  the  crow's  nest  at  the  mast 
h(?ad,  his  food  being  taken  up  to  him. 

On  the  30th  of  July  we  were  getting  tired  of 
our  enforced  delay.  We  had  been  a week  off 
Point  Belcher  and  Sea  Horse  Islands,  waiting 
for  the  ice  pack  to  swing  off  the  shore  and  let 
us  forward.  That  night,  as  we  were  upon  deck 
watching  the  Midnight  Sun,  a large  field  of  shore 
ice  was  seen  drifting  towards  us.  For  a little 
the  good  ship  held  fast  as  the  great  cakes  broke 
on  her  bow  and  ground  against  her  sides;  but 
by  and  by  the  pressure  became  too  great  and  she 
dragged  her  anclior,  and  commenced  drifting 
I towards  the  shoals.  Steam  was  at  once  raised, 
the  anchor  hove  to  and  the  ship  set  . 'V’ork 
I bucking  her  way  through  the  ice.  Once'uhder 
way  the  Captain  concluded  to  go  on  until  again 


stopped  by  the  ice.  Threading  Ina  way  carefully, 
through  masses  of  floating  ice,  ha  ;-eached  and 
anchored  on  the  morning  of  July  off  the 

village  of  “0  t^gh  near  Point  Barrow. 

Upon  communicating  with  the  .shore.  It  was 
fpund  that  the  ice  had  left  two  days  previous, 
and  that  the  first  vessels  had  arrived  a few  hours 
before.  Masses  of  ice  were  still  floating  by  in 
the  current  and  grounded  icebergs  lay:  between 
the  ship  and  the  beach.  OH-gli  arer,  next  to 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  is  the  largest  village  on 
the  Arctic  Coast,  numbering  aboiit  300  people. 

In  1881,  1882  and  1883,  it  was  occupied  as  one  of 
the  stations  of  the  International  Polar  Epxedi- 
tion.  The  house  built  by  Lieutenant  P.  H.  Ray 
for  the  use  of  the  expedition  has  been  leased  to 
the  Pacifle  Steam  Whaling  Co.,  and  is  used  by 
them  as  a Whaling  Station  and  trading  post, 
the  gentleman  in  charge  being  Mr.  John  W. 
Kelly,  who  has  given  the  world  an  interesting 
monogram  on  the  Arctic  Eskimo,  together  with 
an  Eskimo-English  vocabulary.  Both  were  pub- 
lished last  Spiing  by  the  United  States 
of  Education.  This  is  also  the  location  of  the 
Govprrment  Refuge  Station  for  ship-wrecked 
whalers.  Within  the  past  ten  years,  some  2,000 
!l  sailors  have  been  wrecked  on  this  Arctic  Coast. 

So  far  they  have  been  fortunate  in  finding  ves- 
sels within  reach,  to  carry  them  South  to  civil- 
ization, but  the  occasion  is  liable  to  come  any 
seatoa,  when  they  will  he  compelled  to  winter 
here.  This  to  a large  body  of  men'  means  slow 
starvation  and  death,  They  could  not  subsist 
on  tlie  country,  and  there  is  no  adequate  provis- 
I ion  within  1,500  or  2,000  miles;  and  when  the 
long  Arctic  winter  sets  in,  no  power  on  earth 
could  reach  them  with  help.  To  provide  against 
any  such  horrible  tragedy,  Captain  Healy  early' 
saw  the  necessity  of  having  an  ample  supply  of 
provisions  stored  at  some  central  place  in  the 
Arctic.  The  plan  grew  and  took  shape  in  his 
own  mind;  he  enlisted  his  friends  andtlie  men 
interested  in  the  Whaling  industry,  particularly 
in  New  P^'ifnrd  and  San  Francisco  and  finally, 
after  many  vexatious  dela^  a that  would  have 
discouraged  a less  persistent  man.  Congress  voted 
the  money  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  and 
the  procuring  of  the  provisions. 

Last  year  Captain  Healy  brought  up  the  ma- 
terials and  erected  the  main  building,  which  is 
^ a low,  one  story  building,  thirty  by  forty-eight 
feet  in  size.  The  walls,  roof  and  floor  are  made 
double,  as  a protection  against  the  intense  cold 
of  this  high  Northern  latitude  in  Winter.  It 
. will  accommodate  fifty  men  comfortably ; it  can 
' shelter  one  hundred,  if  necessary.  The  house 
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has  proTisions  for  one  hundred  men  twelve 
months  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose. 
This  year,  Captain  Healy  had  on  board  the  ma- 
terial for  the  construction  of  a store  house;  also 
an  additional  supply  of  provisions,  clothing  and 
(\\}  % coal. 

The  Q t is  ale^.one  of  the  villages  se- 

lected by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  establishment  of  a school,  the  contract 
for  which  was  given  by  Dr.  Harris  to  the  Board 
of  Home  ^fissions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  money  necessary  for  its  establishment  was 
generously  contributed  by  Mrs.  Elliott  F.  Shep- 
hard, of  New  York.  The  teacher  is  Professor 
L.  M.  Stevenson  of  Versailles,  Ohio,  who  reached 
the  place  on  July  30th,  1890.  Owing  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  and  the  great  distance  from  the 
source  of  supplies,  and  the  dangers  of  Arctic 
navigation,  I was  able  to  secure  material  this 
season,  for  only  two  of  the  school  buildings 
and  teachers’  residences  to  be  erected  in  the 
Arctic.  These  were  placed  at  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Point  Hope.  Next  season  I hope  to 
erect  one  at  Point  Barrow.  In  'the  meantime, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Captain  Healy,  repre- 
senting the  Treasury  Department,  I secured  a 
room  for  the  school  in  one  of  the  Government 
buildings.  This  is  the  most  northern  school  in 
America,  and  with  but  one  exception,  in  the 
world,  being  in  latitude  seventy-one  degrees 
twenty-three  minutes  North.  At  this  point  the 
trend  of  the  Continent  turns  to  the  Eastward. 
However,  outhispoict  the  ice  has  pushed  a low 
ridge  of  sand,  which  extends  from  eight  to  ten 
miles  farther  North.  On  the  end  of  this  sand  spit, 
is  a small  village  called  Nuwuk.  On  the  sand 
spit  midway  between  the  villages  is  a hunting 
station,  where  the  natives  congregate  for  weeks 
in  summer,  to  kill  ducks,  as  they  pass  to  and 
fro  from  water  to  water  over  the  sand  spit. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  are  killed  here  every 
season. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  23.1891. 


CRUISE  OF  THE  “BEAR”  IN  BERING  SEA 
AND  ARCTIC  OCE  AN— 18^)0. 

An  Arctic  Gale— Shijiwreclced  Sailors — Government 
Refuge  Station— Wreck  of  the  “Thomas  Poi>e.“ 


By  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  U.  S.  General  Agent  of  Education 

, for  Alaska. 

On  the  evening  of  July  31st,  the  “Bear”  lay 
uneas^y  at  anchor,  off  the  village  of  Ootkeavie. 
The  wind,  that  had  been  freshening  up  all  after- 
noon, was  increasing  to  a gale.  The  barometer 
was  going  down,  down,  down,  heavy  masses  of 
ice  were  drifting  by,  when  the  Captain  gave 
orders  to  heave  anchor  and  make  a lee  on  the 
North  East  side  of  Point  Barrow,  whither  six- 
teen vessels  of  the  Whaling  fleet  had  preceded 
us.  In  a srimilar  storm  last  Summer,  shortly 
after  the  Bear  left  her  anchorage  at  Ootkeavie, 
the  ice  came  in  and  piled  up  thirty  feet  high 
on  the  very  spot  the  vessel  had  left.  The  storm  ■ 
proved  the  severest  we  had  encountered  this 
season,  changing  the  configuration  of  the  coast 
line  for  miles.  At  Ootkeavie,  twenty  tons  of 
coal  just  landed  for  the  use  of  the  Government 
School,  was  either  swept  out  to  sea,  or  buried 
deep  under  the  sand— no  trace  of  it  could  be 
found. 

All  day  long,  on  the  1st  of  August,  the  gale 
howled  and  shrieked  through  the  rigging,  but 
■he  jOear  rode  it  out  in  safety.  In  the  evening 
a Dp-w  danger  presented  itself.  It  was  found 
that  the  great  ice  pack,  which  was  only  five  to 
seven  miles  distant,  was  closing  in  upon  the 
shore,  and  soon  we  would  be  prisoners,  shut  up 
in  an  ice  trap.  From  this  there  would  be  no 
escape  until  the  wind  changed  and  drove  the  ice 
again  off  shore. 

Tills  was  the  condition  of  things  on  August  1st, 
1888.  A number  of  the  whalera  had  shifted,  for 
protection,  their  anchorage  from  the  west  side 
of  Point  Barrow  to  the  east  side.  The  wind 
that  had  increased  to  a gale,  suddenly  veered 
around  from  the  South  West  to  the  North,  caus- 
ing a heavy  sea  to  break  upon  the  bar.  At  nine 
^o’clock  that  night,  the  schooner  Jane  Gray, 


parted  her  cabfes  and  drifted  against  an  iceberg  I 
j —knocking  a large  hole  in  her  side.  She  filled 
rapidly 'and  sank/ the  crew  taking  to  the  small 
boats.  The  next  to  slip  her  moorings  was  the 
bark  Phoenix.  She  struck  the  bar  and  sunk. 
Her  crew  drifted  about  in  small  boats  for  six  ; 

^ hours,  in'that  terribP  storm,  before  they  were  1 
picked  up.  Then  the  barks,  Mary  and  Susan, 
and  Fleetwing  went  on  to  the  bar  and  pounded  i 
to  pieces.  Several  other  vessels  parted  their 
cables,  sustaining  more  or  less  danger. 

In  that  fearful  storm,  when  the  waters  of  the 
Arctic  were  lashed^into  billows  of  foam,  hurling 
masses  of  ice  about  like  driving  snow  flakes,  in 
the  midst  of  snapping  chains  and  crushing  spars 
and  tattered  sails,  when  it  seemed  certain  de- 
struction to  lower  a small  boat,  the  Revenue  Cut- 
ter Bear  rode  the  storm  in  safety,  and  her  train-- 
ed  crew,;under^the  direction  of  Captain  Healy, 
were  venturing  their  lives,  and  performing  prodi- 
gies of  valor  in  rescuing  shipwrecked  sailors. 
When  the  storm  abated,^  one  hundred  and  sixty 
rescued  men  were  on  the  decks  of  the  “Bear.” 

On  this  occasion,  fortunately  for  us,  the  storm 
abated  ^bef ore  ;the  ice  reached  us,  and  August 
2nd  gave  us  a beautiful  afternoon,  of  which  I 
availed  myself ’to  go  ashore. 

The  Western  and  Northern  coast  of  America 
terminates  at  Point^Barrow,  in  latitude  il  deg. 
23  min.  north  and  longitude  156  deg. 10  min. west. 
Beyond  this  the  coast  trends  to  the  eastward 
and  southward.  On  the  East  side  of  the  Point 
is  the^ative^village  of  Nuwuk,  which  consists 
of  a number  of  underground  houses.  But  few 
families  were  home  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and 
they  were  mainly  living  in  tents  outside  of  their 
winter  huts.  The  first  white  man  to  visit  this 
place ^was  MasterJElson  of  H.  M.  S.  Blossom, 
(CaptainlBeechey’s  Exijedition)  in  August  1826. 
One  hundred  andTorty-six  miles  to  the  eastward 
is  Return  Reef,  the  westernmost  point  reached 
by  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  his  journey  to  form  a 
junction:  with"  Captain  Beechey’s  Expedition. 
The  next  visit  by  white  men,  was  that  of  Cap- 
tain Simpson  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  wlm 
in  1837, 'made  the  journey  from  the-  Mackenzie 
River . 

During  the  winters  of  1853-3-4,  H.M.S.  Plorer 
wintered  in'Elson'Bay  to  the  east  of  the  Point. 
Now  a U.  S.  Revenue  Marine  Vessel  and  man,- 
Wlialing  Ships  visiOhelpIace  annually. 

■ Soon  after  returning  to  the  “Bear”  from  the 
village,  the  Captain  was  visited  by  Captain  Sher- 
man, of  the  Steam  Whaler  William  Lewis, 
and  informed  that^the  tender  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford Whaling  Fleet,  the  Bark  Thomas  Pope, 


which  we  had  left  but  a 'few  days  before,  at 
anchor  at  Point  Hope,  was  wrecked  in  tlie  break- 
ers at  that  Point,  on  the  98th  of  July,  and  that 
the  crew  wished^to  be  received  on  board  the  Gov- 
ernment vessel  and  taken  back  to  civilization. 
Consent  having ';,been  obtained,  the  ten  ship- 
wrecked men  were  soon  after  sent  on  board.  As 
the  Captain  had  on  board  the  Bear  the  materials 
for  a Government  storehouse  at  the  Point  Bar- 
row  Refuge  Station,  he  concluded  to  return  at 
once  to  that  place,  and  discharge  his  freight, 
that  more  comfortable  quarters  might  be  made 
for  the  shipwrecked  sailors. 

The  weather  was  beautiful,  the  ocean  smooth, 
and  the  sail  exhilarating.  At  midnight  the  sun 
was  visible  in  the  north-west,  and  the  full  moon 
in  the  south-east.  At  one  A.  M.,  August  3rd, 
the  ship  anchored  at  Ootkeavie,  where  we  re- 
mained a week  while  the  ship’ s carpenters  were 
building  the  Government  storehouse,  and  the 
Captain  inspecting  the  refuge  station.  During 
the  week,  among  the  callers  was  Mr.  J.  B.  Vin- 
cent, the  hero  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  bark  Na- 
poleon, off  the  coast  of  Siberia.  Mr.  Vincent  is 
now  second  mate  on  the  whaling  bark  Abram 
Barker. 

One  afternoon  Captain  Gifford,  of  the  bark 
Abram  Barker,  came  on  board  and  represented 
that  his  engineer,  a Russian,  had  made  two  or 
three  attempts  to  disable  the  engine,  upon  which 
the  safety  of  the  ship  depended,  that  he  had  the 
man  in  irons,  and  requested  Captain  Healy  to 
take  him  off  his  hands,  as  a dangerous  charac- 
ter. The  accused  man  himself  joined  in  the  re- 
quest, and  was  received  on  board.  This  is 
another  instance  of  the  many  sided  and  anoma- 
lous character  of  the  offices  of  a revenue  vessel 
in  these  waters  beyond  the  reach  of  courts  and 
law.  This  is  another  instance  where  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  revenue  service  should 
have  power  to  investigate,  arrest  and  commit 
criminals  to  the  U.  S.  District  court  for  trial. 
As  it  is,  a man  who  endeavored  to  wreck  a ship, 
and  endangered  many  lives,  goes  free. 

In  1882  Lieutenant  Ray’s  party  dug  a well  to 
the  depth  of  37.5  feet,  for  observing  the  tem- 
perature of  the  earth.  The  entire  distance  was 
made  through  frozen  sand  and  gravel.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  the  temperature  remained, 
winter  and  summer,  uniformly  at  twelve  degrees 
F.  At  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  a tunnel  was 
run  ten  feet  and  then  a room  ten  by  twelve  feet 
size  excavated  for  a cellar.  In  this  room  the 
temperature  never  rises  above  twenty-two  de- 
grees F.  Birds  and  meat,  placed  in  ^his^oom, 
freeze  solid,  and  remain  so  until  tal'tJL.  ^o  the 
kitchen  and  thawed  out  for  cooking.  While 


at  Station,  I descended  into  this  unique 
storage  house.  The  carcasses  of  several  reindeer 
and  dozens  of  eider  ducks  were  taken  from  it, 
and  presented  to  the  ship,  making  a very  wel- 
come addition  to  our  table  fare. 

In  the  spring-  of  1883.  500  ducks  were  stored 
there  at  one  time.  A few  weeks  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Bear,  this  small  settlement 
was  the  sceue  of  a tragedy.  A Joseph  Georges, 
of  the  Azore  Islands,  had  with  him  the  wife  of 
a native,  from  Liverpool  Bay.  On  the  27th  of 
May,  the  husband,  in  a tit  of  jealousy,  shot 
him.  In  white  commuuities,  juries  have  repea- 
tedly decided  that  such  killing  was  justifiable. 
But  up  here,  because  the  slayer  was  a native, 
with  no  marital  rights  that  a white  man  need 
respect,  under  the  lead  of  white  men,  a lynch 
jury  of  six  white  men  and  six  natives  was  im- 
panelled and  the  man  was  taken  out  and 
shot — nine  bullets  doing  their  swift  w^ork. 
The  white  man  was  shot  in  the  morning, 
the  native  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

Although  complaints  were  made  to  Captain 
Healy,  of  the  doings  of  this  and  that  white 
man — mutual  recriminations  against  one  an- 
other,— yet  none  of  them  said  a word  about 
the  murder.  And  as  the  Captain  is  not  clothed 
with  any  judicial  powers,  the  whole  matter 
is  given  the  go  by.  At  Ootkeavie  the  Captain, 
at  the  request  of  the  father,  recieved  on  board 
a half-breed  Eskimo  boy,  about  five  years  of  age, 
who  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  industrial  train- 
ing school  at  Sitka,  for  an  education. 

On  Saturday,  August  9th,  the  inspection  of 
the  refuge  station  being  completed,  the  store- 
house finished,  and  arrangements  for  the  school 
perfected,  preparations  were  made  to  return 
southward.  At  4.10  P.  M.  the  anchor  was  hove 
and  the  vessel  steamed  north  a few  miles  to  pro- 
cure the  last  letters  of  the  whaling  fleet.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  w’ere  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the 
mainmast,  as  a signal  that  we  were  about  sail- 
ing. Soon  after  anchoring  in  the  midst  of  the 
fleet,  the  boats  began  arriving,  bringing  off  pack- 
ages of  letters.  At  9.15  P.  M.,  the  flag  was 
lowered,  the  anchor  hove  and  the  Bear  steamed 
slowly  away  en  route  back  to  civilization.  As 
we  passed  by,  the  ships,  one  after  another,  dip- 
ped their  flags,  and  bade  us  an  Arctic  farewell, 
with  many  wishes  for  a safe  voyage.  Great 
masses  of  heavy  black  clouds  lay  along  the  whole 
northern  horizon,  like  a curtain  to  hide  the  un- 
known regions  beyond.  To  the  east  of  us  lay 
the  low  sand  spit  that  marks  the  northern  limit 
of  the  Continent,  the  native  village  of  under- 
ground huts,  and  the  wliite  canvas  and  skin- 
cover^I  t^ts  of  the  visiting  natives  from  the 
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interior.  the  west  of  us  the  sun  was  prepar- 
ing, at  10  o'clock  P\  M.,  for  a most  gorgeous 
sunset;  and  south  of  us,  as  if  symbolical  of  the 
lauds  of  light,  privilege  and  comfort,  to  which 
we  were  to  return,  there  was  not  a cloud  to  be 
seen  in  the  beautiful  sky.  At  10  o’clock'  P.  M., 
we  passed  the  school  and  refuge  station,  and 
soon  they  faded  from  sight  and  were  left  far  be- 
hind us,  in  their  Arctic  solitude,  until  the  Bear 
again  visits  them  a twelvemonth  hence. 

On  the  nth  of  August  the  Captain  anchored 
off  Cape  Sabine  to  water  ship.  In  this  vicinity 
are  extensive  and  valuable  coal  banks.  On  the 
beach  were  several  deserters  from  the  whaling 
ships,  who  begged  hard  to  be  received  on  board 
and  taken  out  of  the  country.  One  of  their  num- 
ber had  been  drowned.  Every  year  men  desert 
from  the  whalers ; some  of  these  die  from  ex- 
posure, others  are  picked  up  by  the  “Bear,”  as 
in  the  present  case,  and  a few  remain  in  the 
country,  descending  at  once  to  the  level  of  the 
natives,  demoralizing  and  doing  them  much 
more  harm,  than  a missionary  can  do  good. 

On  the  12th.,  in  rounding  Cape  Lisburne  in  a 
gale,  the  jib  boom  and  sails  were  carried  away, 
and  the  ship  ran  back  and  anchored  in  the  lea 
of  the  Cape.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cape  has  been  called  the  flower  garden  of  the 
Arctic,  on  account  of  the  number  and  variety 
of  beautiful  wild  flowers.  On  the  13th,  although 
the  storm  had  not  fully  subsided,  the  Bear  was 
got  under  way,  and  that  afternoon  anchored  by 
the  hull  of  the  wrecked  “Thomas Pope,” abreast 
of  the  school  house  at  Point  Hope.  I went 
ashore  but  found  the  school  house  locked  up, 
and  Dr.  Driggs,  the  teacher,  absent. 


THUESDAY,  APRIL  30,  1801. 


CRUISE  OF  THE  “BEAR"  IN  BKKINO  SEA 
AND  ARCTIC  OCEAN— 1S!»0. 

Annual  International  Fair  of  Arotle  Kskimo— Saint 
IMiehael,  the  Seaport  of  the  Great  \\ikon  Val- 
ley— Destruction  of  the  Fur-Seal— Decline  of  the  \ 
Wltalinjf  Imlustry. 

By  Sheldon  Jackson,  B.D.,  0.  S.  General  Agent  of  Education 
for  Alaska. 

Ou  the  morning  of  August  15th  we  bade  good 
bye  to  Point  Hope,  and  the  following  morning, 
at  8.40  o’clock,  dropped  anchor  off  Cape  Blossom, 
Kotzebue  Sound.  The  day  being  pleasant  I ac- 
companied an  officer  to  the  great  international 
fair  of  the  Arctic,  some  twelve  miles  distant 
from  our  anchorage.  There  were  about  fffttn^n 
hundred  natives  assembled  from  many  and  wide- 
ly separated  sections  of  the  country— from  Alas- 
ka and  Siberia.  Many  were  living  in  tents,  but 
fully  lialf  had  constructed  shelters  by  turning 
their  umiaks  or  boats  upside  down.  As  J passed 
their  shelters,  my  attention  was  again  and  again 
called  to  the  sick.  To  be  sick  beyond  the  reach 
of  a physician,  with  poor  care  and  poorer  ac- 
commodations, and  without  knowledge  of  even 
the  commoner  remedies,  is  distress  itself. 

As  I see  these  people,  so  kindly  disposed  in 
life,  with  a smile  of  welcome  to  the  stranger, 
and  then  see  them  languishing  in  their  comfort- 
less shelters,  with  but  a few  days  or  weeks  re- 
moved from  death,  iny  heart  goes  out  to  them 
in  inexpressible  longing,  and  I wish  I could  tell 
them  the  story  of  the  Cross  and  introduce  them 
to  the  hopes  and  joys  of  the  gospel.  Perhaps  I 
I may,  at  no  distant  day,  secure  for  their  children 
a mission  and  boarding  school. 

The  beach  was  covered  witli  racks,  upon  which 
hung  long  rows  of  salmon,  drying  for  whiter 
food.  At  3.35  P.M.,  on  the  17th.  having  a fair 
wind,  the  Captain  hove  up  anchor  and  sailed 
for  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the  afternoon  ot 
the  19th,  we  passed  through  Bering  Strait,  and 
bade  good-bye  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  sea 
was  so  rough  that  the  Captain  gave  up  all  hopes 
of  being  able  to  land  at  the  Cape.  But  during 
the  afternoon  the  wind  died  out  and  the  sea 
calmed  down,  so  that  he  was  able  to  run  in  shore 
and  anchor  abreast  of  the  village  at  six  o’clock 
P.M.  We  could  not  liave  landed  through  the 
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surf  tlie  day  before,  the  day  after,  or  at  any 
other  time  that  day.  God’s  providence  stayed 
the  waves  sufficiently  long  for  us  to  visit  the 
shore  and  transact  our  business. 

Had  we  passed  by  without  stopping,  the  teach- 
ers would  have  been  unable  to  send  down  their 
orders  for  the  annual  supply  of  provisions,  and 
next  year  they  would  Iiave  been  unsupplied. 
As  it  was  I had  four  hours  with  them.  The 
wind  increasing,  at  10  o’clock  we  were  again 
under  way.  On  the  30th  we  steamed  by  King 
and  Sledge  islands  (the  sea  being  too  rough  to 
laud),  and  at  noon  on  the  21st,  dropped  anchor 
off  St.  Michael’s,  Norton  Sound.  Soon  after,  we 
had  a call  from  Mr.  Henry  Newmann,  agent  of 
the  Alaska  Conunercial  Company ; and  Rev.  Wil- 
liam H.  Judge,  a Jesuit  priest,  who  has  lately 
come  to  the  country  to  engage  in  the  school 
work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  Yu- 
kon River. 

St.  Michael’s  is  located  on  the  first  good  site 
for  a trading  post  north  of  the  delta  of  the  Yu- 
kon River,  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  trade 
of  the  Yukon  valley.  To  this  point  the  furs, 
collected  at  the  trading  posts  in  the  interior, 
some  of  them  2,000  miles  distant,  are  brought 
for  re-shipment  to  San  Francisco.  About  half 
a mile  from  the  trading  post  is  a small  native 
village.  The  trading  post  was  established  by 
the  Russians  in  1835,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company.  A block  house 
and  some  of  the  original  buildings  are  still 
standing.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Henry 
Newmann,  two  small  Russian  cannon,  one  of 
which  was  originally  used  in  the  defence  of  the 
place,  and  the  other  in  protecting  the  hpating  i 
expeditions  up  the  river,  were  secured  for  the 
collection  of  the  Alaska  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory. At  St.  Michael’s  I received  a good  account 
of  the  schools,  nine  of  which  receive  their  sup- 
plies and  mails  at  this  point. 

It  is  said  of  one  of  the  missionaries,  who  is 
some  2,000  miles,  more  or  less,  up  the  river,  that 
when  he  saw  his  freight  bill  of  |125  per  ton  for 
transportation  from  St.  Michael’s  to  his  station, 
he  added  a petition  in  his  prayer  that 
freight  might  be  reduced.  During  the  stay  at 
St.  Michael’s,  two  interesting  boys,  William  and 
George  Fredericksou,  fromAnvik,  on  the  Yukon 
River,  were  received  on  board  to  accompany  me 
East.  Their  father,  a trader,  is  sending  them  to 
New  York  for  an  education.  After  a pleasant 
visit  of  two  days,  the  Bear  took  her  departure 
for  Nunivak  island.  On  the  following  Sabbath 
night,  and  through  all  Monday  we  were  steam- 
ing around  the  island,  that  the  C^aptain  might 
secure  the  census.  Finding  that  the  people  were 
scattered,  hunting  and  fishing,  and  being  warn- 
ed by  the  few  natives  he  met  of  dangerous  rocks 


^reeTs,  and  the  waters  being  uncharted,  on 
Monday  evening  the  Captain  turned  around  and 
steamed  for  St.  George’s  Island,  which  we  reach 
ed  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  27th.  Nearing  the 
island,  a schooner  was  seen  crowding  on  all  sail 
to  get  out  of  our  way.  As  the  Captain  had  not 
yet  received  his  instructions  which  were  await 
mg  his  arrival  at  Unalaska,  and  had  no  author 
ity  to  make  any  seizures,  the  schooner  was  al- 
lowed  to  proceed  unmolested.  She  was  one  of 
the  many  vessels  that  are  fitted  out  at 
ictoria,  British  Columbia,  and  San  Francisco 

in  1886  there  were  twenty-one  such  vessels  from 

In  1887  there  were  twenty  vessels  from  Victoria 
eight  of  which  were  seized;  the  catch  was  27  ! 
624  skins.  In  1888  there  were  nineteen  British 
vessels,  with  a total  catch  of  nearly  30, 000  skins 
In  1889,  twenty-three  British  vessels,  and  this 
year,  twenty-two  British  and  twelve  American 
vessels  engaged  in  what  our  government  claims 
to  regard  as  a kind  of  “piracy.”  Their  methods 
of  operation  are  so  wasteful  that  the  number  of 
skins  taken  does  not  begin  to  represent  the 
number  of  seals  killed.  They  necessarily  hunt 
out  to  sea,  where  they  largely  kill  the  females 
heavy  with  their  young.  A large  percentage  of 
the  seals  shot  sink  before  they  can  be  secured, 
so  that  many  authorities  state  that  the  20.000  to 
30,000  secured  represent  from  150,000  to  200  000 
seals  destroyed.  This  wasteful  method  is  rapidly 
annihilating  the  fur  seal,  so  that  if  our  grand- 
daughters are  to  have  .seal  skin  sacques  the 
Government  will  need  to  take  more  stringent 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  seal.  The  in- 
discriminate  slaughter  of  the  seal  while  passing 
to  their  breeding  grounds,  has  caused  such  a 
scarcity  on  the  seal  islands,  that  while  the  Gov- 


ernment allows  100,000  males  to  be  taken  annu- 
ally, this  year  the  vessels  have  been  able  to 
secure  but  21,000  skins. 

The  vessels,  fitted  out  at  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  to  hunt  seal,  have  caused  the  inter- 
national complications  known  as  the  “Bering 
Sea  difficulty,”  which  are  now  the  subject  of 
negotiations  between  the  State  Department  and  ' 
Great  Britain.  i 


The  VVhalino  Industry. 

As  early  as  tlie  year  1841  fifty  whaling  vessels 
had  found  their  way  from  New  Bedford  and  Bos- 
ton to  Bering  Sea.  From  1843,  and  onward  for 
a number  of  years,  annual  complaints  were 
made  to  the  Russian  government  by  the  Rus- 
sian- American  Fur  Company  of  the  encroach- 
ments of^ie  Yauk^whalers.  In  1853  the  whal- 
ing fleet  had  increased  to  278  vessels,  and  the 
vaTue  of  the  catch  to  $14,^0^000.  This  was, 


rprot)a6lyj  tlie  most  proritable  year  of  the  whal- 
ing industry  in  Alaska.  Since  then  it  has,  in 
the  main,  decreased,  until  in  1862  the  value  of 
tlie  catch  was  less  than  $800,000.  This  increas- 
ed again  in  1867  to  $3,200,000.  In  1880  the 
first  steamer  was  added  to  the  whaling  fleet, 
being  sent  out  from  San  Francisco.  Last  year 
there  were  twenty-six  vessels  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  twenty-three  from  New  Bedford  en- 
gaged in  the  trade:  they  captured  151  whales, 
which  yielded  213,070  pounds  of  whale  bone,  and 
12,243  barrels  of  oil.  This  season  there  are  ten 
steamers  and  thirty-eight  sailing  vessels  em- 
ployed in  these  northern  waters,  with  a very 
light  catch  up  to  midsummer.  The  whaling  ves- 
sels are  manned  upon  the  co-operative  plan ; the 
men,  instead  of  being  paid  regular  wages,  receive 
a percentage  of  the  profits.  The  captain  on  the 
sailing  vessels  receives  a twelfth,  the  first  mate, 
a nineteenth,  the  second  mate  and  boat  headers 
each  a twenty- fifth,  the  third  mate,  a thirtieth, 
the  fourth  mate,  carpenter,  cooper  and  steward, 
each  a fiftieth,  and  the  sailors,  each  a one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-fifth.  On  steamers  the  rates 
are  a little  lower.  A captain’s  wages  range 
from  nothing  to  7,000  or  8,000  dollars,  according 
to  the  number  of  whales  taken.  If  the  ship  gets 
six  whales  during  a cruise,  the  captain  will  have 
about  $1,400  and  a sailor  $100.  The  sailors  usu- 
ally receive  an  advance  of  $60,  and  during  the 
cruise  are  allowed  to  draw  clothing,  tobacco, 
etc.,  from  the  ship’s  supplies  (called  the  “stop 
chest"),  to  the  amount  of  sixty  to  eighty  dol- 
lars. Consequently  if  there  are  no  profits  to  di- 
vide, the  sailor  is  sure  of  about  140  dollars. 
The  captains  and  higher  officers  are  usually 
men  of  more  than  ordinary  character  and  intel- 
ligence— typical  American  seamen  of  the  best 
kind.  The  common  sailors,  on  a whaler,  are 
made  up  largely  of  Portuguese,  Italians,  South 
Sea  Islanders,  and  others  of  an  inferior  grade- 
some  of  them  being,  emphatically,  hard  cases. 

A few  years  ago  whales  were  plentiful  in  the 
North  Pacific,  Bering  and  Okhotsk  seas.  Then 
they  were  followed  through  Bering  Straits  a lit- 
tle way  into  the  Arctic.  Then  farther  and  far- 
ther, as  the  whales  have  been  driven  into  the 
inaccessible  regions  of  the  north,  until  now  the 
whaling  fleet  annually  rounds  the  most  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  American  Continent,  and 
this  year,  for  the  first  time,  a few  of  them  will 
winter  in  the  Arctic,  at  the  mouth  of  theMaken- 
zie  river.  To  escape  this  deadly  pursuit  the 
whales  try  to  hide  in  the  ice,  and  after  them 
the  whalers  boldly  force  their  way.  The  busi- 
ness is  so  dangerous  that  during  the  last  twenty 
years  more  than  a hundred  vessels  have  been 
lost.  The  value  of  the  whale  fisheries  consists 
not  so  much  in  the  oil  taken,  as  in  the  whale- 


^ne,  whidi  is  worth  between  ^4.r>0  and  |5  per 
pound.  The  product  of  a fair  sized,  bowhead 
whale,  at  present  prices,  is  worth  about  #8,000. 
A good  sized  whale  weiglis  about  one  liimthed 
and  fift)^  tons,  and  contains  about  two  thousand 
pounds  of  whalebone  after  it  is  cleaned.  His 
tongue  is  fifteen  feet  long,  from  six  to  eight 
feet  in  thickness,  and  contains  twelve  barrels  of 
oil.  His  open  mouth  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  across;  his  tail  from  fifteen  to  eigliteen 
feet  across.  The  blubber  forms  a coat  around 
him  from  ten  to  twenty-two  inches  tliick.  It  is 
four  feet  from  the  outside  of  the  body  to  his 
heart,  and  the  heart  is  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
cubic  feet  in  size,  while  the  brains  will  fill  a 
barrel . 

While  lying  at  anchor  at  St.  George,  the  U.  S. 
Revenue  Marine  Steamer  Rush,  Captain  Coulson 
commanding,  dropped  anchor  near  us,  and  we 
received  two  and  one-half  months  later  news 
fiom  the  outside  world.  With  visiting  on  ship 
board  and  on  land,  the  day  slipped  by  very  rap- 
idly and  pleasantly,  and  the  following  nmruiug 
we  were  under  way  for  Unalaska,  reaching  there 
on  the  29th  of  August.  At  Unalaska  I received 
letters  from  Eastern  friends,  the  latest  being 
dated  June  3rd. 


eUUISE  OF  THE  “BEAR”  IN  BERING  SEA 
y A.M)  AKCTIC  Of!BAN-1890. 

Starving  ComlUion  of  (li..  Kskimo.  tj,.. 

.VrctU-  Coast  of  laska- raiinre  of  Cojigr.  >>ioii- 
at  -Votion-Coutrihutions  Hon*itrt|  for 
ItoiiKieor, 

By  Slir^Idon  Jackson,  D.D,,  0.  S.  General  Agent  of  LMnoatHa 
for  Alaska. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Eskimos  of  AIas»-a 
have  lived  upon  the  whale,  tlie  walru:,.  and  tho 
seal  of  their  coasts;  the  fisli  and  aquatic  birds  of 
their  rivers,  and  the  caribou  or  wild  reindeer  of 
their  vast  inland  plains. 

The  supply  of  these  in  years  past  wa.s  abun- 
dant, and  furnished  ample  food  for  all  the  peo- 
ple, But  fifty  years  ago  American  whalers,  hav- 
iug  largely  exhausted  the  supply  in  other  waters, 
found  t^gir  way  into  the  North  Pacific  Ocean! 
Then  commenced  for  that  section,  the  slaughter 
and  destruction  of  whales  that  went  steadily  for- 
ward at  the  rate  of  hundreds  and  thousan^ls  an- 
nually, until  they  were  destroyed  And  driven 
out  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  w^ere  then  follow- 
ed into  Bering  Sea,  and  the  slaughter  went  on. 


Tlie  whales  took  refuge  among  the  ice  fields  of 
r the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  thither  the  whalers  fol- 
lowed. In  this  relentless  hunt  the  remnaut 
have  been  driven  still  farther  into  the  inaccessi- 
ble regions  around  the  north  pole  and  are  no 
longer  within  reach  of  the  natives. 

As  the  great  herds  of  bufiralo  that  once  roamed 
the  western  prairies  have  been  exterminated 
for  their  pelts,  so  the  whales  have  been  sacri- 
ficed for  the  fat  that  encased  their  bodies,  and 
the  bone  that  hung  in  their  mouths.  With  the 
destruction  of  the  whale,  one  large  source  of 
food  supply  for  the  natives  has  been  cut  off. 

Another  large  supply  was  derived  from  the 
walrus,  which  opce  swarmed  in  great  numbers 
in  those  northern  seas.  But  commerce  wanted 
more  ivory,  and  the  whalers  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  walrus,  destroying  thousands  annu- 
ally for  the  sake  of  their  tusks.  Where  a few 
years  ago  they  were  so  numerous  that  their  bel- 
lowings  were  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  waves 
and  grinding  and  crashing  of  the  ice  fields,  this 
year  I cruised  for  weeks  without  seeing  or  hear- 
ing one.  The  walrus  as  a source  of  food  supply 
is  already  practically  extinct. 

The  seal  and  sea  lion,  once  so  common  in  Ber- 
ing Sea,  are  now  becoming  so  scarce  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  the  natives  procure  a suffi- 
cient number  of  skins  to  cover  their  boats,  and 
their  flesh,  on  account  of  its  rarity,  has  become 
a luxury. 

Inthex>ast  the  natives,  with  tireless  industry, 
caught  and  cured  for  use  in  their  long  winters 
great  quantites  of  fish,  but  American  canneries 
have  already  come  to  some  of  their  streams,  and 
will  soon  be  found  on  all  of  them,  both  carrying 
the  food  out  of  the  country  and,  by  their  waste- 
ful methods,  destroying  the  future  supply.  Five 
million  cans  of  salmon  annually  shipped  away 
from  Alaska— and  the  business  still  in  its  infancy 
—means  starvation  to  the  native  races  in  the 
near  future. 

With  the  advent  of  improved  breech- loading 
fire-arms  the  wild  reindeer  are  both  being  killed 
off  and  frightened  away  to  the  remote  and  more 
inaccessible  regions  of  the  interior,  and  anotlier 
'EOuiue  cf  food  supply  is  diminishing. 

Thus  the  supx3ort  of  the  people  is  largely  gone, 
and  the  process  of  slow  starvation  and  extermi- 
nation has  commenced  along  the  whole  Arctic 
coast  of  Alaska.  Villages  that  once  numbered 
thousands  have  been  reduced  to  hundreds — of 
some  tribes  but  two  or  three  families  remain. 
At  Point  Barrow,  in  1828,  Caiitain  Beechey’s  ex- 
pedition found  Nuwuk  a village  of  1,000  people; 
ia  1803  there  were  300;  now  tlicre  are  not  over 
100.  In  1826  Captain  Beechey  speaks  of  finding 
a large  population  at  Cax)e  Fz’aukliu ; to-day  it 
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large  village  of  1,000  to  2000  people  on  Sehis- 
ruareff  Inlet ; it  has  now  but  three  liouses. 

According  to  Mr.  John  W.  Kelly,  who  has 
written  a monograph  mion  the  Arctic  Eskimo 
of  Alaska,  Point  Hope,  at  the  coimnoucemeut 
of  the  century,  had  a population  of  2,000;  now 
it  has  about  350.  Mr.  Kelly  further  says  : “The 
Kavea  country  is  almost  depopulated  owing  to 
the  scai'city  of  game  which  has  been  killed  or 
driven  away.  * * * The  coast  tribes  between 
Point  Hope  and  Point  Barrow  have  been  cut 
down  in  population  so  as  to  be  almost  obliterat- 
ed. The  Kookpovoros  of  Point  Lay  have  only 
three  huts  left ; the  Ootookas  of  Icy  Cape,  one 
hut;  the  Koogmute  has  three  settlements  of 
from  one  to  four  families ; Sezaro  has  about  eight 
people.” 

Mr.  Henry  D.  ‘W’oolfe,  who  has  spent  many 
years  in  the  Arctic  region,  writes:  “Along  the 
sea  coast  from  Wainright  Inlet  to  Point  Lay, 
numerous  remains  of  houses  testify  to  the  for 
mer  number  of  the  people.  * * * From  Cape 
Seppings  to  Capo  Krusenstern.  and  inland  to 
Nounatok  River  tliore  still  remain  about  forty 
people — the  remnant  of  a tribe  called  Key-wah- 
Hng-nach-aix-mutes.  They  will  in  a few  years- 
entirely  disappear  as  a di.stiuctive  tribe.” 

I myself  saw  a number  of  abandoned  villages 
and  crunibling  houses  during  the  summer,  and 
wherever  T visited  the  people  I heard  the  same 
tale  of  destitution. 

On  the  island  of  Attou,  once  famous  for  the, 
number  of  its  sea  otter  skins,  the  catch  for  the 
past  nine  years  has  averaged  but  tlireo  sea  ot- 
ter and  twenty-live  fox  skins,  an  annual  income 
of  about  for  each  person.  The  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company  this  past  summer  sent  $1,300 
worth  of  provisions  to  keep  them  from  starving. 

At  Akutan  the  whole  catch  foFthe  past  sum- 
•mer  was  nineteen  sea  otters.  This  represents 
the  entire  support  of  100  people  for  twelve 
months.  At  Unalaska  both  tho  agent  of  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  and  the  teacher  of 
the  Government  school  testified  that  there  would 
be  great  destitution  among  the  people  this  win- 
ter because  of  the  disappearance  ot  the  sea  otter. 
At  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Point  Hope,  and  Point 
Barrow  was  tlie  -same  account  of  short  supply 
of  food.  At  the  latter  place  intimations  were 
given  that  the  natives  in  their  distress  would 
break  into  tho  Government  warehouse  and  help 
themselves  to  the  supply  that  is  iu  store  for 
shipwrecked  whalers.  At  Point  Barrow,  large- 
ly owing  to  the  insufficient  food  supply,  the  death 
rate  is  reported  to  the  birth  rate  as  fifteen  to 
one.  It  does  not  take  long  to  figure  out  the 
end.  They  will  die  off  more  and  more  rapidly 
as  the  already  insufiicient  food  supply  becomes 
less  and  Icssu 


INTRODUCTION  OF  REINDEER. 

lu  this  crisis  it  is  important  that  steps  should 
l>e  taken  at  once  to  afford  relief.  Relief  can,  of 
course,  be  afforded  by  Congress  voting  an  ap* 
propriation  to  feed  them,  as  it  has  so  many  of 
the  North  American  Indians.  But  I think  that 
every  one  familiar  with  the  feeding  process 
runoug  the  Indians  will  devoutly  wish  that  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  extend  that  system  to 
the  Eskimo  of  Alaska.  It  would  cost  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  annually,  and,  worse 
than  that,  degrade,  pauperize,  and  finally  ex- 
terminate the  people.  There  is  a better,  cheaper, 
more  practical,  and  more  humane  way,  and  that 
is  to  introduce  into  Northern  Alaska  the  domes- 
ticated reindeer  of  Siberia,  and  train  the  Eski- 
mo young  men  in  their  management,  care,  and 
propagation. 

This  would, in  a few  years,  create  as  permanent 
and  secure  a food  supply  for  the  Eskimo,  as  cat- 
tle or  sheep-raising  in  Texas  or  Now  Mexico 
does  for  the  people  of  those  sections.  « 

It  may  be  necessary  to  afford  temper  si  . v relief  1 
for  two  or  three  years  to  the  Eskimo,  until  the 
herds  of  domestic  reindeer  can  be  started,  but 
after  that  the  people  will  be  self-.'-ujipoi  ting. 

A^syou  well  know,  in  the  Arctic  and  suh-Arc- 
tic  regions  of  Lapland  and  Siberia,  the  domesti- 
cated reindeer  is  food,  clothing,  bou.ee,  furni- 
ture, implements,  and  transportation  to  the  peo- 
ple. Its  milk  and  flesh  furnish  food;  its  mar- 
row and  tongue  are  considered  choice  th'licaciee ; 
its  blood  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
is  made  into  a favorite  disli  called  iu  Liberia 
“manyalla;”..  its  intestines  are  cleaned,  tilled 
with  tallosv,  and  eaten  as  a sausage;  ils  skin  is 
made  into  clothes,,  bedding,  tent-covers,  rein- 
deer harness,  ropes,  cords,  ond  lish  lines;  the 
hard  skin  of  the  forelegs  makes  an  ex(;ellent 
covering  for  snow  shoes. 

Its  sinews  are  di'ied-  and  pounded  into  a strong 
and  lasting  thread;  its  bones  are  soaked  iu  seal 
oil  and  burned  for  fuel;  its  horns  are  made  into 
various  kinds  of  household  iinplenKmts — into 
weapons  for  hunting  and  war,  aud  in  the  man 
ufacturc  of  sleds. 

Indeed  I know  of  no  other  animal  that  in  &o 
many  different  ways  can  minister  to  Uio  com 
fort  and  well-being  of  man  iu  the  far  northoru 
regions  of  the  earth  as  the  reindeer. 

'*  The  Reindeer  form  their  riches ; these  their  tei.ta, 

Their  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  their  hoinlv  «'culth. 
supply ; 

Their  whV’osome  fare  and  cheerful  cups.'’ 

Under  favorable  circumstances  a swift  rein 
deer  can  traverse  150  miles  in  a day.  A speed 
of  100  miles  per  day  is  easily  made.  As  a beast 
of  buulen  they  can  draw  a load  of  pounds. 


[ They  ^el(Ta  cup-full  of  milk  at  a'  ihilkihj: ; iiii^  ^ 
email  quantity  however,  is  so  thick  aiul  rich  I O 
that  it  needs  to  be  diluted  with  nearly  a qu;»rt 
of  water  to  make  it  drinltable.  It  has  a slron?;; 
flavor  like  goat’s  milk,  and  is  more  n utritin.s 
and  nourishing  than  cow’s  milk.  The  la^s 
manufacture  from  it  butter  and  cViet.st'.  A 
dressed  ro  indeer  in  Siberia  weighs  ficm  ^■o  lo  uo 
pounds.  The  reindeer  feed  upon  the  moss  ard 
other  lichens  that  abound  in  the  Aictic  regicLs. 
and  the  farther  north  the  largei  andstrongti 
the  reindeer. 

Now,  in  Central  and  Arc  tic  Alaska  are  between 
300,000  and  400,000  square  miles  (an  area  cqtjai 
to  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  combined, 
together  w'ith  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois)  of 
moss-covered  tundra  and  rolling  plains  of  grass 
that  are  specially  adapted  by  nature  for  the 
grazing  of  the  reindeer  and  is  pradically  ustlesp 
for  any  other  purpose. 

If  it  is  a sound  policj"  to  bore  artesian  w'ells 
and  build  water  - storage  reservoirs,  by  which 
thousands  of  arid  acres  can  bo  reclaimed  from 
barrenness  and  made  fruitful,  it  is  equally  a 
sound  public  policy  to  stock  tbc  plains'  ot 
Alaska  with  herds  of  domesticated  reindeer, 
and  cause  those  vast,  dreary,  desolate;  frozen, 
and  storm-swept  regions  to  minister  to  the 
wealth,  happiness,  comfort,  mi  d well-being  of 
man.  What  stock-raising  has  been  and  is  on 
the  vast  plains  of  Texa.*?,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
and  Montana,  reindeer-raising  can  be  in  North- 
ern Alaska.  In  the  corresponding  regions  of 
Lapland,  in  Arctic  Norway,  and  in  Sv»’cden  and 
Russia,  are  27,000  people  supporting  themselves 
(besides  paying  a tax  to  the  Government  of 
$400,000.  or  $l  per  head  for  their  reindeer),  and 
procuring  their  food  and  clothing  largely  from 
their  400,000  domesticated  reindeer.  Also  in  the 
corresponding  regions  of  Siberia,  with  siniihir 
climate,  soil,  and  environment  (ami  onlj^  .forty 
miles  distant  at  the  straits),  are  thousands  of 
Chukcheea,  Koraks,  and  other  tribes  fed  and 
clothed  by  their  tens  of  thousands  of  domesti- 
cated reindeer. 

During  the  Summer  I visited  four  settlements 
of  natives  on  the  Siberian  coa.st,  the  two  cz 
tremes  being  700  miles  a}>art,  and  saw  nnu-h  of 
the  people,  both  of  the  Korak.s  and  Chukchees. 

I found  them  a good-sized,  robust;  fleshy,  well- 
fed,,  pagan,  half  civili'/ed,  nomad  people,  ii  in;' 
largely  on  their  herds  oi  reindeer.  Faiitilii.'s 
own  from  1.000  to  10.000  doer.  Tliese  are  divided 
into  herds  of  fi'om  1,000  to  l..*i00.  One  of  the:",- 
latter  I visited  on  the  beach  near  Cape  Navaru. 

Id  Arctic  Siberia  the  natives  with  tlieir  iviu 
deer  have  plenty;  in  Arctic  Alaska,  without  the 
reindeer,  they  are  starving. 

Then^insteacl  of  feeding  and  pauperizing  them^ 
let  us  civilize,  build  up  their  manhocti,  and  lift 
them  into  self-support  by  helping  them  to  th»^ 
reindeer.  To  stock  Alaska  with  reindeer  ami 
make  millions  of  acres  of  moss-covered  tundiii 
conducive  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  would 
be  a great  and  worthy  event  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

But  just  now  it  is  specially  impoi^'int,  tlie 
destruction  of  the  whale  and  walrus  having 
brought  large  numbers  of  Eskiiaq^^ace  to  Idee 


wil|i  fi'Jarvafion,  tlirit  something  be  clone  pronioi- 
fW  *y  to  save  them.  The  iutro(im?tiou  ot'  tiie 

deer  would  ultimately  afford  tliem  a steiuH-Hud 
permanent  food  supply. 

effort  was  made  to  secure  relief  from  lih.' 
last  Congress,  but  in  the  multitude  of  bills  and 
Uie  rush  of  a short  session,  it  was  not  reac^hed. 
But  the  case  is  so  urgent,  and  so  many  lives 
are  at  stake,  that  it  is  projjosed  to  make  this 
appeal  to  the  public,  take  what  funds  car  be 
gathered  in  the  next  tijree  weeks,  and  make  a. 
commencement  tliis  Summer. 

The  large  island  of  St.  jjawreuce  in  the  north- 
ern portion  of  Boring  Sea,  will  be  utilized  as. a 
base  of  supplies  and  a distributing  point  for  the 
neighboring  coasts. 

The  reindeer  will  cost  about  >110  each;  conse- 
quently all  who  conti-ibute  $10,  can  liave  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  they  have  furnished 
one  reindeer  to  the  herd,  and  have  a shave  in 
the  crpition  of  an  industry  that  will  ultimatelv 
^ve  thousands  of  people  from  starvation.  Col. 
Elliott  b.  Sliopard  of  the  and  Exoress,  has 
kmcjly  consented  to  act  as  one  of  tlie  treasurer.: 
of  the  fund,  and  all  who  will  help  in  tliis  great 
movement,  can  send  monies'  to  him  ,'jt  N(\  0 
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During  June,  July  and  August,  18U0,  I 
cruised  five  thousand  miles  along  the 
coasts  of  Asia  and  America,  from  the 
Aleutian  Islands  to  Point  Barrow,  the ; 
northern  limit  of  the  continent  and  backj 
to  Unalaska.  1 have  visited  all  the  prin-i 
oipal  settlements  of  the  coast,  and  seen! 
much  of  the  native  people.  These  peop'e  } 
all  belong  to  the  Innuit  or  Eskimo  tamily. 
They  occupy  not  only  the  Arctic  and  Ber- 
ing riea  coasts,  bat  also  that  of  the  main- 
land coast  of  the  North  Pacific,  as  far  east 
as  Mt.  Sc.  Elias,  and  number  in  all  about 
seventeen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand. 
(In  the  extreme  north,  at  Point  Barrow, 
find  along  the  c.  asfc  of  Bering  Sea,  they 
are  of  medium  size.  At  Point  Barrow  the 
average  height  of  the  males  is  five  feet 
three  inches,  and  average  weight  J53 
pounds;  of  the  women,  tour  feec  eleven 
inches,  and  weight,  135.  On  the  Nusha- 
I gak  Hiver  the  average  weight  of  the  men  i 
I is  from  150  to  16<  pounds.  From  Capei 
I Prince  of  Wales  to  icy  Cape,  and  on  thefi 
I great  inland  rivers  emptying  into  the  Arctic 
j Ocean,  they  are  a large  race,  many  of 
j them  being  six  feet  and  over  in  height. 


-iney  are  iignter  m color  and  fairer  than.'-f 
th^  ^orth  American  Jndian.  have  black  « 
and  brown  eyes,  black  hair  (some  with  a 
tinge  of  brown),  high  cheek  bones,  fleshy 
faces,  small  hands  and  feet  and  good  tgeth. 
The  men  have  thin  beards.  Along  the 
Arctic  coast  the  men  cut  their  hair  closely 
on  the  crown  of  the  head,  giving  them  the 
appearance  of  monks;  this  is  done  so  that  • 
when  crawling  up  to  the  deer,  the  latter  i 
■will  nut  be  frightened  away  by  the  flutter  | 
of  the  hair  m the  wind.  »ome  of  the  1 
young  are  lairly  good  looking,  but,  through 
exposure  and^  hardship,  become  old  ‘at 
thirty  jears^  of  .oge.  They  are  naturally 
j intelligent,  ingenious  in  extricating  them- 
selves from  oitficulties,  fertile  in  resources 
and  quick  to  adopt  American  ways  and 
j methods,  when  they  are  an  improvement 
, on  their  own,  -Physically  they  are  vti^ 
strong,  with  great  powers  of  endurance. 

1 Wheu  on  a journey,  if  food  is  scarce,  they 
I will  travel  thirty  to  forty  miles  without 
breaking  iheir  fdst.  Lieutenant  Cantwell, 
in  his  explorations  of  the  Kowak  Kiver’ 
makes  record  that  upon  one  occasion  when 
he  wanted  a heavy  stone  for  an  anchor,  a 
woman  went  out,  and,  alone,  loaded  into 
her  birch  bark  canoe,  and  brought  him  a 
stone  that  would  weigh  eight  hundred 
pounds,  it  took  two  strong  men  to  lift  it 
, out  of  the  canoe. 

I Another  explorer  speaks  of  a woman 
carrying  off  on  her  shoulder  a box  of  lead 
I -weighing  2S0  pounds.  This  summer,  in 
ereoting  the  school  buildings  in  the  Arctic, 
there  being  no  drays  or  horses  in  thati 
country,  all  the  timbers,  lumber,  hard- 
ware, etc.,  had  to  be  carried  from  the 
beach  to  the  site  of  the  house  on  jhe 
shoulders  of  the  people.  The  women  cn’r- 
ried  the  same  loads  as  the  men.  They  are, 
as  a rule,  industrious;  men,  men  and  chil- 
dren doing  their  individual  part  toward 
' the  family  support.  The  hard  struggle  for 
a baie  existence  in  the  sterile  region  where 
they  live  c^-mpeU  it.  In  a general  way 
they  are  honest.  JProperty  intrusted  to 
them  by  the  whites  is  kept  secure.  Prop- 
erty stowed  away  in  a cache  or  lent 
needs  no  lock  or  watchman — it  is  safe, 
timall  articles  lelt  lying  around  uncared 
for  are  soon  pickea  op  and  carried  off. 
Perhaps  they  look  upon  them  as  if  they 
had  been  thrown  away.  A white  man  can 
leave  with  one  of  them  who  is  an  entire 
stranger  to  him  one  or  two  hundred 
dollars’  worth  of  goods,  saying,  ‘‘Buy  me 
some  furs  and  1 will  be  back  here  next 
year.”  The  lollowing  season  the  native, 
with  the  furs,  is  in  waiting  for  the 
expected  arrival.  This  is  done  every  sea- 
son. I have  the  account  book  of  one  of 
these  native  traders  in  which  he  has  re- 
corded every  skin  purchased,  and  how 
much  of  each  article  paid  for  it.  As  the 
native  can  neither  read,  write  nor  speak 
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Eo^Jish,  and  his  own  language  is  au  un- 
written oue,  of  course  the  accounts  are 
kept  by  sjmboie  and  sigos.  They  are 
shrewd  traders.  No  matter  how  much  is 
offered  for  an  article,  they  ask  for  more. 
If  they  set  the  price  themselves,  and  the 
purchaser  accedes  to  it,  they  frequently 
attempt  to  raise  it.  They  are  exceedingly 
dirty  and  filthy  in  their  persons  and  cloth- 
ing. But  perhaps  this  is  somewhat  excus- 
able in  a country  where,  in  winter,  water 
j is  scarce  and  soap  scarcer.  1 remember 
once  hearing  a very  successful  mission- 
ary,  who  had  spent  many  years  north  of 
the  Arctic  Circle,  say  that  he  tried  to  make 
it  a rule,  when  traveling  with  a dog  sled,  to 
wash  his  face  at  least  once  a week,  but 
that  he  had  not  always  been  able  to  do  it. 
The  Alaska  Eskimo  is  a good-natured,  do- 
cile and  accommodating  r^.ce.  Wherever 
I met  them,  and  under  whatever  circum- 
stances, they  had  a smile  of  welcome,  and  ' 
in  many  ways  showed  a friendly  spirit. ' 

They  have  also  manifested  an  unexpected  ' 
interest  in  the  establishment  of  schools, 
among  them,  which  promises  well  for  the 
luture. 

ORNAMENTATIOX. 

Among  the  Thlinket  people  of  South- 
eastern Alaska  the  labret  is  worn  by  the 
women  only.  Among  the  Eskimo  of  North- 
western Alaska,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  worn 
by  the  men  alone.  The  use  of  it  is  al- 
most universal. 

During  boyhood  a hole  is  cut  through 
the  lower  hp  below  each  corner  of  the 
mouth,  and  an  ivory  plug  inserted  until 
the  wound  heals.  After  healing,  the  hole 
18  stretched  from  time  to  time,  until  it 
reaches  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
into  this  they  insert  the  labret.  | 

These  labrets  are  made  of  stone,  iade  ' 
coal,  ivory,  bone  and  glass.  They  are 
shaped  like  a silk  hat  in  miniature.  The 
labret  is  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, one  inch  m diameter  at  the  rim  and 
one  inch  long.  The  rim  is  kept  inside  of 
the  mouth,  and  holds  the  labret  in  place. 

Many  wear  this  form  of  labret  on  the 
one  side  of  the  mouth,  and  on  the  other  a 
much  larger  one.  resembling  a large  sleeve- 
button  one  and  three-fourths  inches  in 
diameter  on  the  outside,  one  and  one- 
tourth  inches  on  the  inside  rim,  and  one- 
halt  inch  neck. 

FormerJy  they  wqre  a large  labret  in 
the  center  of  the  lower  lip.  1 secured  a 
beautiful  one  of  polished  jade  that  has  an 
outside  surface  two  and  one-half  inches 
by  one  inch. 

some- 
wearing  pendant 
from  them  copper,  ivory  and  bone  orna- 

T l^eads.  Sometimes 

these  beads  extend  from,  one  ear  t)  the 

the  h;ad  “ ^ 
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Both  sexes  tattoo  more  or  less  eJaborate- 
Jy  their  faces;  hands  and  arms.  Both 
sexes  wear  bracelets,  amulets,  and  some- 
times fancy  belts. 

DRESS. 

They  make  waterproof  boots  of  seal- 
skin. with  walrus  or  sea-lion  hide  holes, 
b or  cold  weather  the  boots  are  made  of 
seal  or  reindeer  skin  tanned  with  the  hair 
on,  and  walrus  hide  soles. 

1 portion  is  made  many  times 

larger  than  the  foot  in  order  to  give  room 
for  a padding  of  grass.  These  boots  are 
80  much  warmer  and  more  comfortable 
than  the  ordinary  leather  ones  that  they 
are  almost  universally  used  by  whalers 
ana  others  who  have  occasion  to  visit 
Arctic  regions.  A fur  shirt  and  a pair  of 
tur  pants  complete  the  toilet.  The  shirt 
18  called  a parka,  aod  frequently  has  a 
hood  attached,  which  can  be  pulled  over 
the  head  in  a storm.  Others  have  a fur 
hood,  which,  when  not  on  the  head,  hancs 
around  the  neck.  Ordinarily  in  summer 
the  head  is  uncovered. 

In  winter  two  suits  are  worn— the  inner 
one  with  the  fur  next  to  the  body,  and  the 

the  weather. 

, The  difference  between  male  and  female 
I attire  is  in  the  shape  and  ornamentation 
j of  the  parka.  Among  some  of.  the  tribes 
I the  pants  and  boots  of  the  women  are  in 
one  garment.  There  is  also  a fullness  in 
the  back  of  the  woman’s  parka  to  make 
room  for  the  carrying  of  the  baby  inside 
between  the  shoulders  of  the  mother. 
Ihese  clothes  are  made  largely  of  the 
skins  of  the  reindeer,  squirrels  and  birds, 
rrom  the  intestines  of  the  seal  and  walrus, 
and  also  from  salmon  skins,  are  made  the 
famous  kamleika,  a waterproof  garment, 
which  is  worn  over  the  others  in  wet 
weather.  The  kamleika  is  lighter  in  weiuht 
and  a better  waterproof  garment  than  the 
rubber  garments  of  commerce. 

Thtj  native  dress,  when  well  made,  new 
and  clean,  is  both  becoming  and  artistic. 

rooD. 
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They  live  principally  upon  the 
seal,  walrus,  whale,  reindeer  and  wild 
birds  of  their  country.  Latterly  they  are 
learning  the  use  of  flour,  which  they  pro- 
cure from  the  Government  revenue  vessels 
or  barter  from  the  whalers. 

They  have  but  few  household  utensils, 
A few  have  secured  iron  kettles.  Many 
still  use  grass  woven  baskets  and  bowls  of 
I wood  and  stone.  Occasionally  is  found  a 
jar  of  burnt  clay.  In  these  native  dishes 
water  was  boiled  by  dropping  in  hot 
stones.  rr  c- 

more  northern  tribes  much  ' 
u ^'^od  is.  eaten  raw,  and  nothing  is  ^ 
thrown  away,  no  matter  how  rotten  and  I 
J offensive  it  has  become.  I 
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borne  of  their  choicest  deJicacies  would 

at  one  of  the  bird  rookeries  in  the  Arctif’ ' 
gathered  a number  of  eggs,  it  was  found 
^at  many  of  them  contained  chickens^ 

illtive  fnte  * ^ overboard,  the 

"vM  m ‘ f remonstrated,  saying- 
01  me  eat  them.  GoodI”  ^ 

batio  r craving  for  to- 
bacco and  liquor,  hven  nuTsintr  babes 

mouTs"  their 

fi8h*nri°H  ®"““er  large  quantities  of 
iisn  are  dried,  and  the  oil  of  the  seal  w«I 

oiTirkenT^*''^K^“* 

oil  13  kej)t  in  ba^rs  made  of  the  skin  of  the 
knds.  The  o?l  is\Tpt^TwS^^ 

iatr'SJ"  •■“ "»™ ««a 


CoH.lti'l  a on.  Jauj  e.  J3f. 
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United  States  of  Education  for 

marriage. 

epecial  ceremony 
among  them  connected  with  marriage^ 
It  the  parties  are  young  people,  it  is  large 

ly  arranged  by  the  parents.  ^ 

. Among  s;me  of  the  tribes  the  husband 

hunt  and  f expected  to 

hunt  and  fish  for  them.  If  he  refuses  to 

give  his  father-in-law  the  furs  he  takes  he 
driven  out  of  the  house  and  someone 
e ee  more  acti^ve  or  obedient  is  installed  as 
husband  of  the  girl.  Sometimes  a yolg 
woman  has  ten  or  twelve  husbands  Lforf 

Uoder  this  cr 
dition  of  things  it  is  not  strange  that  the 

tTurtrthe°T®^“‘^!f®^®“‘  often  un- 
true  to  their  husbands.  Love  and  mutual 

t^on*^^  rela- 

tion, that  upon  occasions  husbands  and, 
wives  are  interchanged.  I 

Fordnstance,  in  one  of  the  northern  vil 

nother  that  was  successful  at  huntinL^ 
thoughrhrt  fisherman 

^ “®>ghbor  would  like  to 

summer^’Th®^  exchanged  wives  for  the 
aummer.  ihe  woman,  who  was  a cmnH 

vtcTZ’Z'V'^  fi«heman\nd 

fill  the  v /eacbing  home  in  the 

bands.  ^ returned  to  their  respective  hus- 
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^gaia,  a certain  man  \rished  to  make  a 
long  journey  into  the  interior.  His  wife 
being  sick  and  unable  to  endure  the  hard- 
ships of  the  trip,  he  arranged  with  a friend, 
who  had  a strong,  healthy  wife,  for  an  ex- 
change until  he  should  return.  This  was 
done,  with  the  consent  of  all  parties. 
Wives  are  frequently  beaten  by  their  hus- 
bands, and  sometimes,  to  escape  abuse, 
commit  suicide.  In  the  winter  of  1889,  a 
woman  at  Point  Hope,  who  had  been 
beaten  and  stabbed  by  her  jealous  hus- 
band, one  night  during  a raging  blizzard 
harnessed  the  dogs  to  the  sled,  then  fast- 
ening one  end  of  a rope  to  the  sled  and 
the  other  as  a noose  around  her  nsck,  she 
started  up  the  team  and  was  choked  and 
dragged  to  death.  Occasionally  a wife 
resists,  and,  if  physically  the  stronger, 
thrashes  the  husband.  Polygamy  prevails 
to  a limited  extent.  Frequently  the  sec- 
ond wife  is  looked  on  and  treated  as  a 
servant  in  the  family.  Among  some  of 
the  tribes  the  custom  prevails  of  the  sons 
having  the  same  number  of  wives  as  the 
father,  without  reference  to  their  ability 
to  maintain  them.  Ko  more,  no  less,  than 
a species  of  hereditary  polygamy. 

Among  the  Eskimo,  the  same  as  among 
all  uncivilized  people,  woman’s  is  a hard 
lot.  One  of  the  missionary  ladies  writes: 
“My  heart  aches  for  the  girls  of  our  part 
of  Alaska.  They  are  made  perfect  pros- 
titutes by  their  parents  from  the  time  they 
are  nine  or  ten  years  old  until  that  parent 
dies.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  their 
disadvantages,  they  have  a voice  in  both 
family  and  village  aflairs.  The  husband 
makes  no  important  bargain,  or  plans  a 
trip,  without  consulting  and  deferring  to 
his  wife.’’ 

The  customs  pertaining  to  childbirth 
are  barbarous,  and  it  would  not  be  strange 
if  both  mother  and  child  should  perish. 
Large  families  of  children  are  the  excep- 
tion; few  have  above  four.  The  drudgery 
of  women  is  such  that  they  often  destroy 
their  unborn  and  sometimes  born  oft'spring, 
particularly  if  the  child  is  a girl.  A mis- 
sionary gives  the  following  incident:  “Some 
one  tied  a helpless  little  child  of  about  two 
years  down  to  the  water’s  edge  at  low  tide, 
its  cries  attracted  the  attention  of  a pass- 
er-by, who  found  the  water  alreadj  nearly 
up  to  his  back.  The  man  took  it  to  his 
home  and  cared  for  it.  It  was  recognized 
as  a child  that  had  been  left  in  the  care  o£ 

an  old  woman;  the  child  was  sickly,  and 
doubtless  was  too  much  of  a care  for  her. 
The  only  surprise  expressed  by  the  people 
was  that  any  one  should  want  to  drown  or 
kill  a boy.” 

If  a family  is  very  poor,  they  sometimes 
give  away  to  childlets  neighbors  all  their 
children  but  one.  Thus,  during  child- 
hood, a boy  may  pass  from  one  to  another 
to  be  adopted  by  several  families  in  turn. 
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ChilSran  are  aim  tJiSr  parents, 

the  usual  market  pricg  of  a child  being  a 
seal-skin  bag  of  oil  or  an  old  suit  pf  clothes. 
During  infancy  children  are  carried  under 
the  parka,  astride  of  the  mother’s  back, 
being  held  in  position  by  a strap  under 
the  child’s  thighs  and  around  the  mother’s 
body  across  the  chest.  When  out  from 
under  the  parka,  they  are  carried  seated 
on  the  back  of  the  mother’s  neck  and 
shoulders,  with  the  child’s  legs  hanging 
down  in  front  on  both  sides  of  the  neck. 
The  children  are  given  the  names  of  vari- 
ous animals,  birds,  fish,  sections  of  coun- 
try, winds,  tides,  heavenly  bodies,  etc. 
Sometimes  they  have  as  many  as  six  names. 
Children  are  rarely  punished — generally 
have  their  own  way,  and  are  usually  treat- 
ed with  great  kindness  by  their  own  or 
foster  parents.  Prominent  events  in  the 
’ life  of  a boy,  such  as  having  his  hair  cut 
for  the  first  time,  like  a hunter — his  first 
trip  to  sea  in  a kiak — his  first  use  of  snow- 
shoes,  etc. — are  celebrated  by  a feast  if 
the  family  are  not  too  poor. 

FESTIVALS. 

Different  tribes  have  different  festivals. 
Among  others  there  is  usually  one  for 
every  animal  hunted  by  the  people.  A 
whale  dance,  seal,  walrus  and  reindeer 
dances,  etc.  There  are  festivals  for  the  , 
spirits  of  wives,  land  and  sea,  dead  friends, 
sleds,  boats,  etc.  Some  of  these  are  held 
during  the  long  winter  darkness;  and  oth- 
ers with  dancing,  wrestlicg  and  foot-rac- 
ing at  the  great  annual  gatneringsin  sum- 
mer. 

SUPERSTITIONS. 

Like  all  other  ignorant  people,  they  are 
firm  believers  in  witchcraft  and  spirits 
generally.  They  also  believe  in  the  trans- 
migration of  souls.  That  spirits  enter 
into  animals  and  inanimate  nature,  into 
rocks,  winds  and  tides.  That  they  are 
good  or  bad  according  as  the  business, 
the  community  or  the  individual  is  suc- 
cessful or  unsuccessful,  and  that  these  con- 
ditions can  be  changed  by  sorcery.  By 
suitable  incantations  they  firmly  believe 
that  they  can  control  the  wind  and  the 
elements,  that  they  can  reward  friends 
and  punish  enemies. 

The  foundation  of  their  whole  religious 
system  is  this  belief  in  spirits  and  the  ap- 
peasing of  evil  spirits.  This.demon  or  evil- 
spirit  worship  colors  their  whole  life  and 
all  its  pursuits.  Every  particular  animal 
bunted,  every  phenomenon  of  nature,  ev- 
ery event  of  life,  requires  a religious  ob- 
servance of  its  own.  It  is  a heavy  and 
burdensome  work  that  darkens  their  life 
— it  leads  to  many  deeds  of  unnatural  cru- 
elty. At  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokwine 
Kiver  an  old  woman  was  accused  of  having 
caused  the  death  of  Eeveral  children — of 
being  a witch.  This  was  so  firmly  be- 
lieved that  her  own  husband  pounded  her 


*to  death,  out  up  herTHSfly  into  sm^pieces, 
severing  joint  from  joint,  and  then  con- 
suming it  with  oil  in  a fire. 

SHAMANS. 

The  head  and  front  of  this  great  evil  is 
the  Shaman,  or  sorcerer.  Ho  is  believed 
to  be  the  only  one  that  ean  control  the 
evil  spirits  and  protect  the  people  from 
them.  Mr.  John  W.  Kelly,  who  has  writ- 
ten recently  an  interesting  monogram  on 
the  Eskimo,  represents  the  Shamans  as  di- 
vided into  seven  degrees,  being  graded  ac- 
cording to  tiieir  knowledge  of  spiritualism, 
ventriloquism,  feats  of  legerdemain  and 
general  cunning.  It  is  claimed  that  those 
of  the  seventh  degree  are  immortal,  and 
can  neither  be  killed  nor  wounded;  that 
those  of  the  sixth  degree  can  be  wounded 
but  not  killed.  The  ordinary  Shaman  be- 
longs to  the  lower  degrees  and  only  claims 
to  go  into  trances,  in  which  state  his  spir- 
it leaves  the  body  and  roams  abroad  pro- 
curing the  information  his  patrons  are  in 
search  of. 

As  a rule  the  Shamans  are  unscrupu 
lous  frauds,  thieves  and  murderers,  anc 
should  be  put  down  by  the  strong  hand  o: 
the  general  Government. 
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THUESDAY.  MAY  14,  1891. 


CRUISE  OF  THE  "HEAK”  IN  BERINO  SEA 
AND  ARCTIC  OCEAN— 1S90. 

A TKIP  FROM  V'NALASKA  TO  SITKA, 

8y  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  U.  S.  Qeneral  Agent  of  Edircation 
I for  Alaska.  ( j 

In  the  harbor  at  Unalaska,  in  September,^  j 
1890,  lay  at  anchor  the  Revenue  Cutters. “Bear 
and  “Rush.”  The  Bear  was  soon  to  return  to 
the  Northward  and  cruise  around  the  Is- 

lands; the  Rush  to  arrest  two  men  accused  of. 
murder,  and  convey  them  to  the  United  5|tates, 
District  Court  at  Sitka.  As  the  Rush  was  to* 
call  in  at  the  principal  villages  en  route, 
would  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  inapf^tiljg 
the  schools  at  Unga,  Kadiak,  Afognak^van^^ 

' Southeastern  Alaska,  Captain  W.  C.  Cotfson  ■ 
kindly  invited  me  to  take  passage  with  lum. 
Accordingly  on  the  Gth  of  September  I transport- 
ed my  quarters  from  the  Bear  to^the  Rush,  tak- 
ing with  me  the  boys  William  andGeogreEi*ed- 


erictd,  and  M'.  Healy  WoUf.  We  were  t9^iave 
sailed  aF'3  P.  M.,  on  the  7th,  but  a South-East 
gale  prevailing  outside,  the  Captain  concluded 
to  remain  at  anchor.  It  was  nearly  a week  be- 
fore the  storm  abated  and  we  got  started.  After 
getting  outside  of  the  harbor  the  fog  shut  down  so 
thick,  that  the  ship  ran  into  the  harbor  of  Akatan. 
This  is  a small  village  of  eighty-seven  souls, 
thirty-four  of  whom  are  children,  and  greatly 
in  need  of  a school.  They  live  in  the  barabaras 
or  native  sod  houses.  The  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  have  a small  store  at  the  place.  The 
people  are  exceedingly  poor;  their  whole  catch 
for  the  past  summer  was  nineteen  sea  otters. 
This  represents  the  moneyed  support  of  the 
whole  village  for  twelve  months.  In  addition 
to  the  clothing  and  supplies  which  the  otter 
skins  procure  them  at  the  store,  the  bay  yields 
them  fish,  which  is  their  principal  food.  The 
next  day  we  started  out,  but  found  the  fog  so 
dense  that  the  ship  again  returned  to  anchorage. 
The  second  attempt  was  more  successful,  and 
we  passed  from  Bering  Sea  into  the  North  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Turning  to  the  Eastward,  we  steam- 
ed past  the  volcano  of  Shishaldin,  its  beautiful 
top  covered  with  snow  and  its  smoking  crater 
alike  hid  in  the  clouds.  On  Sabbath  we  were 
abreast  of  Belkofski,  at  one  time  the  richest 
village  in  Alaska.  With  the  decline  of  the  sea 
otter  trade  its  people  are  much  impoverished. 
The  population  is  about  250.  This  is  one  of  the 
villages  whereagool  school  should  be  establish- 
ed as  soon  as  the  annual  appropriation  will  jus- 
tify i . Our  stay  at  this  place  was  just  long 
enough  for  the  Surgeon  to  go  ashore  and  visit 
the  sick.  That  night  dropped  anchor  in 
Coal  Harbor.  Monday  morning  found  us  at  Pi- 
rate Cove,  a cod  fishing  station  of  Lynd  & 
Hough  of  San  Francisco.  It  was  understood 
that  a Mr.  Clark,  accused  of  murder,  was  there 
waiting  to  give  himself  up.  Not  finding  him  at 
that  place  we  passed  on  to  Sand  Point,  another 
fishing  station,  and  from  thence  toUnga.  wliere 
he  was  found.  At  Unga  I made  a thorough  in- 
spection of  the  school  property  and  school  sup- 
plies. The  school  was  not  in  session,  but  a mmi- 
ber  of  the  children  were  brought  together  and 
examined.  A meeting  of  parents  was  also  call- 
ed and  a general  conference  had  with  regard  to 
school  matters.  Monday  evening,  with  the 
prisoner  and  two  witnesses  on  board,  we  scaled 
for  Kadiak,  which  we  reached  early  Wednt^day 
morning.  In  company  with  Mr.  Roscoe,  the 
teacher,  an  inspection  was  made  of  the  ne^ 
school  house,  and  many  educational  matters  Sis- 
cussed  and  considered..  During  the  fOrejn^j^,  a 
pilot  having  been  secured,  the  Captain  steained 
over  to  Afognak,  in  order  that  I mfght'ltfisit 


that  school  also.  .ISTe,  school  being  in  aesjlion 
an  opportunity  was  aflForrled  of  seeing-  thetooU, 
«ork  done  at  that  village  by  Mr.  Duff,  the 
teacher.  A comfortable  school  buildiuf.  and 
teacher  s residence  had  been  e-ectcd  during  the 
summer.  Keturning  to  Kadiak,  the  eveniu- 
'vas  spent  with  friends.  At  Kadiak  a creole 
accused  of  asault  with  intent  to  kill  was  taken 
on  board,  to  be  conveyed  to  Sitka  for  trial.  His 
victim  was  taken  along  for  medical  treatment 
aud  as  a witness. 


ilr.  M.  L.  Washburn,  Superintendent  of  the 
I interests  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 
gave  me  for  the  collection  of  the  Alaska  Society 
of  ^^atural  History  an  ancient  Eskimo  stone  lamp 
that  had  been  dug  up  on  one  of  the  islands.  The 
traditions  of  the  people  are  that  four  hundred 
years  ago  their  fathers  came  from  Bering  Sea  and 
eettled  Kadiak  Island,  which  they  found  nniu- 
habited.  The  Eskimo  settlements  of  the  North 
Pacific  coast  extend  from  Nuchek  Island  on  the 
East  to  Mitrofania  Island  on  the  West.  On  the 
trails  between  two  settlements  are  frequently 
found  at  the  highest  point  two  heaps  of  stouPs, 
from  fifty  to  seventy  feet  apart.  Tliese  heaps 
are  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  aud  were  many  ' 
years  in  building  Their  purpose  is  not  known. 
Every  passer-by  was  expected  to  add  a stone  to 
the  lieap,  hut  the  custom  of  late  years  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

There  is  a very  pleasant  custom  connected 
with  the  stone  heaps  and  stone  lamp.  A couple 
engaged  to  be  married  select  a stone  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  a lamp.  This  stone  with 
a flint  chisel  is  deposited  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
the  stone  heaps.  Parties  carrying  loads  or 
travelling  from  one  city  to  another,  naturally 
sit  down  to  rest  at  the  stone  heap  at  the  top  of 
the  hill.  Spying  the  stone,  the  traveler  says  to 
himself,  “My  hands  may  as  well  w’ork  while  my 
feet  rest.  As  some  one  worked  my  lamp,  I will 
work  for  some  one  else."  And  picking  up  the 
flint,  with  a song,  he  chisels  away  at  the  stone. 
When  he  is  rested,  he  lays  down  the  stone  and  j 
chisel  and  goes  on  his  way.  The  next  traveller  I 
repeats  the  operation,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next,  until  in  about  two  years  the  lamp  is  done 
which  will  last  hundreds  of  years.  Thus  the 
whole  community  shows  its  good  will  to  the 
young  couple.  In  these  lamps  they  burn  seal 


oil,  with  a cotton  wick.  If  the  cotton  cannot 
be  procured,  then  the  wick  is  a bit  of  moss.  In 
former  days,  as  soon  as  one  lamp  was  finished 
and  removed,  another  stone  was  placed  there, 
so  tliat  one  was  always  in  process'^  of  making. 
These  lamps  furnished  both  light  and  heat. 
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I "loi-iiing,  September  ift’h,  the 
aiphiin  liove  anciior  ancl  put  out  (o  sea,  bound 
for  Sitka.  During  the  day  the  wind  increased 
to  a gale,  and  on  Friday  niglit  the.  sea  was  so 
rougdi  that  tlie  ship  was  hove  to,  and  oil  was 
strained  over  the  bows  into  tlie  sea  to  lessen  the 
force  of  tue  waves.  Nearly  the  entire  trip  of 
a week  across  to  Sitka  was  in  the  face  of  a heavy  > 
equinoctial  storm.  It  was  so  rough  that  several 
times  the  table  could  not  be  set  in  the  Captain’s 
cabin,  and  we  took  our  meals  in  our  hands  in 
i the  pilot  hou.se  as  best  we  could.  Off  Mount 
Edgecombe,  the  ship  was  again  compelled  to 
heave  to.  However,  we  finally  reached  the  quiet 
harbor  of  Sitka  on  Thursday,  September  25th 
and  the  rough  part  of  our  journey  was  over. 
The  remainder  of  our  journey  was  made  in  the 
smooth  waters  of  the  Alexandrian  Archipelago 
I remained  two  weeks  at  Sitka,  attending  to 
^■hool  matters.  Then  being  joined  there  by  the 
Hon.  James  Sheakley,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  the  Sitka  District,  we  made  a tour  of  inspec- 
tion through  South-Eastern  Alaska,  visitino- 
eitner  separately  or  together,  every  school  in 
Uiat  District,  except  tho.se  at  Metlakahtla  and 
Kiawack. 

At  Chilkat  a location  was  selected  and  arrange- 
ments completed  tor  the.  erection  of  a cheap  but 
substantial  lo-  school-house.  On  November 
1th  I reached  Washington,  after  an  absence  of 

I seven  months,  liaving  travelled  17,835  miles. 


WEDNESDAY.  • JANUARY  7,  1891, 


IN  THE  ARCTIC  CIRCLE., 


Aw+kall  C Q RA9r.  ' 


Wc  left  San  Francisco  on  the  United 
States  steamer  Bear,  Captain  Healy,  at  10.30 
A.  M.,  May  3, 1890.  The  day  was  bright  and 
sunny,  the  water  smooth  as  a mill  pond; 
evei*ybody  was  in  excellent  spirits.  I,  too, 
felt  happy,  starting  out  on  this  ^ong  and 
perilous  journey  to  the  Arctic  and  Siberian 
coast — the  experience  of  a life.  Our  destina- 
tion  was  Seattle,  which  we  reached  on  May 
7,  for  the  purpose  of  coaling  and  awaiting 
further  orders  from  VTashlngton.  The 
weather  was  extremely  warm.  During  the 
first  few  days  we  were  rathe  r iiuo^infortablc, 
clad  as  we  were  Cor  the  Arctic.  ^.V^hile  hero 
at  Seattle  we  -were  visited  by  some  friends 
whom  we  least  expected  to  see.  As  we  were 
anxious  to  see  the  city  we  went  ashore,  but 
lomid  everything  still  in  confusion  since  the 
great  fire.  Beautiful  buildings  are  Bpringing 
up  in  all  directions,  and  everyone  seemed 
very  busy.  As  you  Uuow,  Seattle  bas  been 
called  the  “Queen  City  of  the  Pacific,’' owing 
to  the  beautiful  site  on  which  it  is  built,  and 
the  charming  scenery  s".rrounding  it.  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  describe  the  city,  as  I 
believe  I have  done  so  in  a previous  letter; 
suffice  it  to  say,  I am  truly  enchanted  with 
tlie  picturesque  scenery  of  Seattle.  **’ 

On  June  20  our  long- looked- for  orders 
came  and  we  left  next  morning,  with  bright 
skies  above  us  and  “bon  voyage*'  from  hosts 
of  very  pleasant  people. 

United  States  steamer  Wolcott,  which  had 
arrived  the  evening  before,  accompanied  us 
to  Fort  Townsend.  On  reaching  the  fort, 
salutes  were  exchanged,  whistles  blown  and 
flags  lowered,  bidding  us  adieu.  Tlie  fort 
jii.t,be  distance  presented  a fine  picture,  as 
wfi'saw  it  through  the  glasses,  but  I noted  a 
great  change  in  the  place.  Two  years  ago  T 
was  there  and  it  seemed  very  forlorn  and 
desolate,  but  in  this  short  time  it  has  devel- 
oped into  a large  town,  with  some  very 
handsome  buildings. 

For  nine  days  we  had  very  fine  weather, 
with  the  water  so  smooth  one  would  never 
imagine  it  could  lash  itself  into  wild  fury, 
bat  the  last  two  days  before  reaching  Ooua- 
laska  we  had  the  full  benefit  of  its  rage,  and 
I can  assure  you  we  were  glad  to  reach 
: Akoutau  Pass,  where  all  was  again  serene 
h nnrl  WA  mooTod  safely  at  the  wharf.  On 


_B_  . 


.Tuue  17  wo  lolt  OonaiasKa  ai  lour  o oiooic 
in  the  morning  for  tho  Volcano  of  IJog- 
osloflF.  ^Ve  were  informed  that  fotir  more 
islands  had  been  thrown  up  near  the 
present  ones,  so  Captain  Healy  investigated. 
We  were  toUl  that  during  the  winter  for  a 
day  or  two  the  sky  was  obscured  with  a 
cloud  of  ashes,  a liberal  .shower  of  which 
fell  in  Oonalaska,  fifty-eight  miles  away, 
and  a pillar  of  flame  and  smoke  ascended 
high  into  the  air,  variously  estimated  from 
four  to  fifteen  miles  high.  Long  before  we 
reached  the  island  great  white  clouds  of 
steam  were  seen.  As  we  drew  nearer,  the 
captain  was  slightly  puzzled,  as  he  missed 
liis  familiar  landmarks;  the  two  coves  were 
rU  right,  but  Ship  Rock  was  gone;  the  cap- 
tain, glasses  in  hand,  went  to  the  masthead, 
two  men  were  placed  in  the  chains  to  throw 
the  lead,  but  could  not  find  bottom.  On  we 
went  until  it  seemed  as  though  we  would 
touch  the  volcano  itself.  Sulphurous  smoke 
enveloped  and  aim  st  strangled  us.  Ajmd 
the  roar  of  the  bi'eakers  and  tho  screaming 
of  birds  we  could  almost  imagine  ourselves 
nearing  the  infernal  regions,  the  men  at 
the  lead  called  out  17  and  no  bottom  where 
the  captain  had  formerly  anchored  in  eight 
fathoms  of  water.  Tho  bottom  of  the  sea  had 
caved  in,  carrying  with  it  the  four  'islands 
reported  only  a few  weeks  before  by  Captain 
Smith;  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  that  con- 
nected the  two  older  islands  had  also  caved 
in,  taking  with  it  Ship  Rock  that  had  served 
for  years  as  a landmark  fpr  mariners. 

Hence  we  proceeded  to  the  Seal  Islands, 
The  weather  now  began  to  be  somewhat 
r(uigh ; we  reached  St.  George*s  Island  on 
June  10.  and  anchored  there  in  a pouring 
rain.  We  could  not  anchor  off  tho  village, 
so  had  to  be  content  with  the  northeast  side 
of  it ; here  the  bluffs  are  very  high  and  steep, 
and  a walk  to  the  village  from  this  point 
must  bo  seven  miles  or  more.  Several  of  the 
officers,  who  were  new  and  anxious  to  see  all 
tne  places  at  which  we  stopped,  got  leave  to 
take  this  walk.  We  watched  them  from  the 
ship  going  through  the  breakers,  and  were 
quite  amused  watching  them  scramble  up  the 
bluffs  on  hands  and  knees;  one  man  gave 
out  before  reaching  the  top,  and  had  to  re- 
main on  tho  beach  in  the  cold  all  day ; he 
said  he. made  sigpals  to  us  frequently,  but 
we  could  not  see  him,  as  he  was  under  the 
bluffs  with  a dark  backgi-ound.  They  re- 
turned to  the  ship  about  ten  in  the  evening 
exhausted  and  famished,  disgusted  with 
what  they  thought  was  a twenty-mile  walk. 
They  did  not  ask  to  go  ashore  again  until 
they  were  sure  of  their  ground. 

June  18  we  left  for  St.  Paul  Island,  which 
is  thirty-six  miles  fi*om  here  (i.  e.,  St. 
George’s  Island).  Wo  reached  there  at  six 
o’clock  next  morning.  We  landed  for  a 
short  time,  and  started  off  at  five  o’clock  for 
, the  Siberian  coast. 

\ All  the  way  from  the  islands  wo  were 
I fnvnrrd  smooth  sca  and  fine  weather; 


loiTj^tne  traiiqu4*lity  of  the  Bear  one  would’ 
b^rdly  imagino  she  could  kick  and  roll  as 
she  aoraetiruesd6cs. 

M'c  reached  Navarin  June  24.  A few  of 
us  lauded  with  the  captain,  hut  Imd  a hard 
time  going  through  the  surf.  Tlie  Indians 
oame  to  the  shore  to  meet  us  and  Captain 
Healy,  addressing  them  in  their  own  tongue 
told  them  that  he  had  come  to  reward  them 
for  the  care  they  had  taken  of  a white  man 

named  \incent,  who  was  wrecked  and  cast 
upon  their  charity  and  hospitality  for  twon- 
, ty-six  months. 

Siberia  IS  such  a cold,  cheerless,  desolate 
place,  what  must  he  the  feelings  of  those 
who  are  sent  there  for  life,  many  of  them 
only  for  a .slight  offence!  One  would  cer- 
toinjy  prefer  death  to  life  in  such  a region.  ' 
The  mountains,  hills  and  valleys  are  cov- 
ered with  deep  snow  the  year  round.  -VVe 
had  to  wait  several  days  to  collect  the  Indi- 
ans together ; one  man  took  his  dogs  led  and 
went  over  the  mountains  to  collect  some- 
they  came  from  far  and  near.  Considerable 
talking  had  to  be  done  to  get  the  principal 
Indians  who  had  succored  Mr.  Vincent,  and 
the  captain  succeeded  to  his  entire  satisfac- 
tion. These  poor  creatures  were  delight- 
ed and  surprised  beyond  description 
with  -their  presents;  they  had  become 
suddenly  rich;  we  could  not  but  admire  their  I 
unselfishness,  for  they  were  anxious  that 
each  and  everyone  should  get  something. 
One  of  the  party  distributed  toys  to  the 
children,  who  would  jump  with  delight  as 
each  article  was  banded  them.  All  hands 
left,  the  ship  in  a very  happy  mood,  promis- 
ing to  care  well  lor  any  white  man  who 
might  again  fall  to  their  mercy.  In  the 
evening,  a few  of  the  officers  and  myself 
went  ashore  to  see  them  herding  the  rein- 
deer. I never  saw  any  of  these  animals 
before,  and  here  were  three  thousand. 

It  ^vas  a never-to-be-forgotten  sight.  They  ' 
killed  four  and  presented  them  to  us  for  the 
ship's  use.  In  killing  them  thev  seem  to  ob- 
serve some  religious  rite.  The  man  killing  the  | 
deer  walks  towai-ds  it,  facing  the  sun : after 
the  knife  has  been  plunged  into  the  heart, 
the  chief's  wife  inserts  her  finger.s  into  the 
wound -and  sprinkles  the  blood  around 
’ throwing  it  first  toward  the  sun. 


SraitBtrijjt , 
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Ti: 


On  June  26th  we  leftNavrin  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning ; it  was  cold  and  dreary. 
After  a run  of  about  twenty-flve  miles 
the  “Bear”  entered  a vast  sea  of  ice.  The 
extended  fields  of  frozen  water  presented  a 
magnificent  sight.  At  times  the  vessel 
glided  smoothly  along,  then  it  would  strike 
a huge  cake  of  ice  and  the  vibration  would 
go  from  prow  to  stern.  We  thought  to  get 
through  the  ice  in  an  hour  but  it  took  all  day 
before  we  reached  clear  water.  We  saw  sev- 
eral hundred  seals,  some  of  them  striped  or 
banded,  a novelty  for  us  all.  It  was  uncom- 
fortably hot,  so  wft  retired  early,  at  9 P.  M. — 
with  the  sun  shining  brightly;  for  this  you 
know  is  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun,  six 
months  daylight;  we  go  to  bed  only  when 
tired  and  exhausted.  The  sensation  of  going 
to  bed  night  after  night  in  the  sunlight  is 
indescribable,  but  at  times  there  escapes  the 
wish  for  a good  starlight  night. 


We  reached  Indian  Point  on  June  29th.  It 
is  a cold  cheerless  place,  but  we  were  greeted 
by  five  boats  full  of  Indians.  It  was  a mer- 
cenary greeting,  however,  for  they  wished  to 
sell  boots,  this  being  their  only  means  of  sup- 
port. Several  of  the  Indians  spoke  a little 
English.  One  Indian  came  up  to  me  and 
saluting  me  said:  “How-do-you-do?”  Ire- 
plied  that  I was  glad  he  spoke  English ; but, 
alasl  I soon  found  these  four  words  were  the 
extent  of  his  English  vocabulary.  At  this 
place  the  sun  rises  at  1.55  A.  M.  and  sets  at 
10.06  P.  M. 


On  the  afternoon  of  July  1,  King’s  Island 
was  sighted.  As  we  neared  the  island,  we 
could  see  no  signs  of  life  and  almost  con- 
cluded it  had  been  abandoned,  but  as  we 
came  nearer  and  were  about  to  anchor,  the 
canoes  put  out  from  shore  In  all  directions. 
Where  the  natives  emerged  from  was  a mys- 
tery to  us  looking  from  the  vessel.  It  seems 
that  in  winter  they  live  in  holes  made  in  tlie 
ground ; in  summer  they  set  uprights  to  hold 
a kind  of  platforms  and  these  ^e  covered 


with  Walrus  hides.  How  these  houses  are  se- 
curely supported  on  the  steep  bluffs  is  tnily 
wonderful  and  mysterious.  There  is  a cave 
on  this  island  which  the  natives  use  as  a 
storehouse  for  their  winter  provisions,  which 
consist  of  walrus  and  whale  meat ; this  cave 
may  be  entered  from  the  water’s  edge.  It 
extends  back  into  the  mountain  and  is  very 
large.  The  Indians  enter  it  from  the  top 
through  a large  opening,  by  means  of  a rope 
some  eighty  feet  long. 

July  2 we  reached  Port  Clarence.  Here  we 
found  some  twenty  whaling  vessels.  These  | 
vessels  backed  by  the  snow-clad  moun- 
tains presented  a very  pretty  sight.  The 
day  was  very  cold  but  sunny.  The  captains 
of  the  whalers  came  to  the  Government  cut- 
ter to  pay  their  compliments  and  obtain  their 
mail.  The  vessels  were  boarded  by  the 
revenue  officers  and  a strict  search  made  for 
liquor ; any  discovered  above  the  Govern- 
ment allowance  is  pitilessly  thrown  into  the 
sea.  From  here  we  returned  to  King’s  Island 
to  take  the  census,  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  get  a correct  count  because  the  Indians 
would  not  remain  long  enough  together. 
Sighting  the  “Jennie,”  the  much  looked-for 
vessel  which  usually  carries  the  mail,  we 
proceeded  to  Port  Clarence,  hoping  to  get 
letters.  But  I at  least  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment ; no  letters. 

July  3,  we  arrived  at  Cap©  Prince  of  Wales. 
A schoolhouse  is  in  course  of  erection  here 
for  the  Indians.  Think  of  it,  a schoolhouse 
away  up  here!  The  captain  lent  all  the 
men  he  could  spare  to  help  in  the  building  of 
the  schoolhouse.  There  are  about  five  hun- 
dred natives  on  this  island  and  they  are  over- 
joyed at  having  a school.  On  our  return 
trip  they  were  found  learning  their  A B C’s 
and  hoping  soon  to  he  able  to  read.  As  is 
readily  believed  they  help  all  they  can  and 
promise  not  to  eat  up  the  two  teachers  for 
their  Christmas  dinner ; these  Indians  have 
been  much  misrepresented  by  whalers  and 
others  who  have  never  been  here,  but  the 
bad  reputation  is  unjustly  given  them,  for 
they  are  kind  and  simple. 

July  7 we  left  for  the  Diomede  Islands, 
where  the  census  was  to  be  taken.  Upon 
reaching  there  we  could  not  land  and  con. 
tinned  on  to  East  Cape  in  a terrible  storm ; 
we  anchored  under  the  lea  of  one  of  the 
mountains  to  await  better  weather.  When 
the  storm  had  subsided,  many  of  the  Indians 
put  out  in  boats  to  see  us.  AV e left  East  Cape 
in  a fog ; about  noon  the  sun  came  out  and 
we  anchored  between  two  of  the  Diomede 
Islands.  While  here  a dense  fog  shut  down 
on  us,  but  the  sun  soon  came  to  our  rescue 
and  we  looked  back  to  see  all  still  euclosd  in 
the  treacherous  fog. 

At  Capo  Blossom  we  had  lovely  weather, 
it  seemed  more  like  yachting.  We  anchored 
at  the  Cape,  July  15.  Many  Indians  came  off 
from  shore ; they  are  kind  and  friendly.  Two 
of  us  landed,  but  on  account  of— what  do  you 
suppose  ?— mosquitoes,  we  did  not  tarry  long. 


"tf  O ^ noro  UU|#  lim^UiuuuH  oiico  ^ . 

fl  O I f another  and  have  a 

general  good  time.  We  left  on  the  17th  for 
Cape  Thompson.  The  wind  being  favorable 
we  landed,  watered  ship,  and  the  men  went 
ashore  to  do  their  washing.  The  day  was 
warm  and  beautiful;  the  face  of  these  bluffs 
resembles  a very  beautiful  agate ; onelfeols  as 
though  he  must  carry  at  least  some  of  it  off 
with  him. 

Reached  Point  Hope  at  midnight.  As  you 
know,  we  are  now  within  the  Arctic  Circle. 

We  found  several  vessels  here, amongst  thein 
another  from  which  wo  expected  mail:  hut 
alas ! no  mail.  We  will  probably  not  get  any 
mail  now  till  we  get  back  to  'Frisco.  Kext 
day  the  breeze  blew  to  a perfect  gale  and  I 
was  much  frightened  and  feared  for  some  of 
the  other  vessels.  Sunday  the  w'ind  went 
down,  the  boats  were  lowered  and  some  of 
the  men  went  ashore  to  help  build  another 
schoolhouse.  We  took  aboard  here  a poor 
fellow  with  one  of  his  feet  frozen,  one  of  the 
crew  01  the  “Little  Ohio,"  wrecked  some 
time  ago.  I think  he  is  the  only  survivor 
One  of  the  natives  hero  had  had  bis  hand 
shattered  with  powder  during  the  winter,  so 
that  the  bone  of  one  of  his  fingers  protruded, 
our  doctor  told  him  it  must  be  cut  off.  This 
he  did  not  relish  and  said  it  would  hurt.  The 
captain  told  him  that  the  doctor  would  give 
him  something  to  put  him  to  sleep  so  that  he 
would  not  feel  the  pain;  he  was  still  incredu- 
lous and  hesitated,  but  finally  said,  “You 
good  man,  I do  what  you  say."  The  doctor 
then  chloroformed  him  and  fixed  his  hand  all 
right.  The  other  Indians  had  never  seen 
anything  Uke  it  before  and  thought  him  dead, 
there  was  quite  a stir  among  them  as  they 
came  and  looked  at  him ; but  when  he  awoke  ' 
their  surprise  and  utter  astonishment  was 
beyond  description.  The  patient  was  de- 
lighted and  followed  the  doctor  and  captain 
calling  them  “good  men." 


On  the  22d  we  started  for  Cape  Lisbiume. 
Arriving,  we  could  not  land,  as  the  wind  was 
blowingaperfect  hurricane,  and  considered 
ourselves  fortunate  when  the  wind  had 
abated  to  have  escaped  in  safety.  On  our 
way  up  we  have  seen  no  animal  life  in  the 
water  except  a few  seals.  Juiy25wean. 
chored  off  Wainwright  Inlet;  v^ould  you  be- 
lieve me  ? Che  mosquitoes  compelled  us  to  move 
. reached  Point  Belcher  next  day. 
In  the  distance  we  sighted  the  fleet.  Between 
US  lay,  perceptible  through  the  glass,  a sea  of 
ice ; it  18  cold  aud  cheerless. 

^ July  2T  we  RUchorecl  at  Sea  Horse  Island. 


There  were  four  sailing  vessels  near  us  and  I 
Msure  you  it  Is  a relief,  not  to  say  a positive 
treat,  to  see  them;  for  there  are  days  and 
day?  when  we  are  all  alone,  not  a sail  in 
si^t,  naught  but  a cheerless  landscape. 

We  remained  here  three  days  waiting  for 
the  ice  to  leave  and  permit  us  to  continue  on 
to  Point  Barrow;  it  blew  bard  all  day  on  the 
mh,  and  we  are  treated  in  turn  with  rain, 


'snow  and  sleet.  On  tj^e  MhOT 

changed,  our  vessel  is  surrounded.with  Ico, 
huge  cakes  reaching  the  vessei  were  gradu- 
ally drifting  us  ashore,  but  our  vigilant  cap- 
tain foreseeing  the  trouble  ordered  on  steam 
and  we  worked  on  until  we  were  clear  of  ice. 
Last  night  several  of  us  staid  up  to  enjoy  the 
rare  privilege  of  beholding  the  midnight  sun. 

It  was  a magnidcent  sight  and  challenges 
description. 

August  1 we  reached  Cape  Smythe,  a point 
J ten  miles  west  of  Point  Barrow.  A refuge 
station  is  situated  here,  for  which  the  Bear 
carried  lumber  and  provisions  for  the  store- 
house, This  station  will  be  a godsend  to 
any  who  may  be  wrecked,  as  its  situation  is 
well  known.  AVe  were  surrounded  with 
drifting  ice ; the  day  was  cloudy,  with  occa- 
sional rain  squalls.  Towards  evening  the 
storm  began  to  rage  with  such  severity  that 
the  Bear  was  obliged  to  run  fifteen  miles 
east  along  the  northern  coast  to  got  some- 
what beyond  its  influence.  But  even  then 
we  were  in  constant  dread  lest  the  ice  should 
come  down  upon  us.  The  solid  ice  pack 
was  only  from  five  to  seven  miles  away  and 
is  easily  seen.  The  water  along  the  north 
coast  was  remarkably  open  this  season.  It 
was  three  days  before  the  storm  had  sufti- 
oiently  abated  to  permit  the  return  to  Cape 
Smythe,  and  it  was  found  that  the  storm  in 
its  wild  ragings  had  changed  the  coast  line 
for  miles.  We  met  the  William  Lewis, 
whose  captain  told  us  that  the  Tom  Pope  had 
been  wrecked  a day  or  two  after  we  left 
Point  Hope.  He  had  on  hoard  the  crew  of 
the  wrecked  vessel,  which,  for  want  of  room, 
he  transferred  to  the  Bear,  The  remainder 
of  the  stores  were  only  landed  at  the  Cape  by 
means  of  a raft  and  with  much  difficulty. 
There  is  a teacher  here,  but  not  yet  a 
schoolhouse ; so  the  captain  gave  them  per- 
mission to  hold  school  in  a room  of  the  ref-  ' 
uge  station. 

A voyage  to  the  Mackenzie  River  far  be- 
yond could  have  readily  been  made  from  the 
Cape  ; hut  as  the  captain’s  duties  called  him 
to  Point  Barrow,  we  did  not  attempt  any  in- 
vestigating expeditions. 

August  7.  The  weather  still  disagreeable. 

I went  ashore  and  remained  at  the  refuge 
house.  It  is  quite  large,  and  will  accommo- 
date, I should  think,  about  ninety  men.  On 
the  9th  we  went  to  Point  Barrow  to  take  off 
a very  sick  man  from  one  of  the  vessels. 
This  is  the  only  pleasant  day  we  have  had 
within  the  Arctic  circle.  Sunday  at  sea  is 
dreary.  Imagine  the  dreariness  up  here  on 
Sunday!  And  to  add  to  the  gloom,  today ilj 
is  raining  and  snowing  at  Intervals.  How- 
ever, we  are  now  homeward  bound;  and  this, 
at  least,  brightens  one.  , 

August  11.  Strong  wind  blowing.  AYo 
sighted  land  ahead,  and  made  for  an  an- 
chorage off  Cape  Bluffs,  Cape  Lisburno.  As 
we  left  here,  rounding  the  bluffs,  the  wind 
was  blowmg  terribly,  and  we  lost  our  jib-  I 
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, The  prevailing  diseases  among  the  Es- 
Kimo  are  scrofula,  diphtheria,  pneumonia 
and  consumption,  and  the  death  rate  is 
large.  Ihey  have  a superstitious  fear 
with  reference  to  a death  in  the  house,  so 
that  when  the  sick  are  thought  to  be  near- 
ing death,  they  are  carried  out  of  the 
house  and  placed  in  an  outhouse.  If  they 

2??  ^ 1 Ml  they  expect,  they  ask 

to  be  killed,  which  is  usually  done  by  the 
^haman  stabbing  them  in  the  temple  or 
breast.  The  aged  and  helpless  are  also  some- 
times killed  at  their  own  request.  A prom- 
inent man  in  a tribe  not  long  since  tried 
to  hire  men  to  kill  his  aunt,  who  was  in- 
sane and  dependent  on  him.  Failing  to 
ha^ e her  tilled,  he  deliberately  froze  her 
, to  death  The  cruelties  of  heathenism  are 
almost  beyond  belief.  The  dead  are 
I wrapped  up  in  reindeer  or  seal  skins  and 
.drawn  on  a sled  back  of  the  village,  where 
they  are  placed  upon  elevated  scaffolds, 
out  of  the  reach  of  animals,  or  upon  the 
ground  and  covered  over  with  driftwood 
or.  as  among  some  of  the  tribes,  left  upon 
the  ground  to  be  soon  torn  in  pieces  and 
devoured  by  the  dogs  of  the  village. 


erq,l  lielief  in  evil  spirits*^ -arid  pnwers, 
against  whom  the  Shaman  alone  can  afford 
protection  by  sacrifices  and  incantations. 
No  philanthropic  missionary  has  ever 
found  his  way  to  this  Arctic  coast,  and 
unless  some  modern  Hans  Egede  makes 
his  appearance  among  them  in  the  near 
future,  there  will  be  no  soil  left  in  which 
to  plant  the  Christian  seed.”  \ 
buch  was  the  dark,  but  true,  picture  in 
1880;  but  the  dawn  was  near  at  hand. 
The  needs  of  the  Eskimos  had  long  been 
upon  my  mind  and  various  plans  for  reach- 
ing them  had  been  considered.  Jn  t^e 
spring  of  1883,  having  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  Bethlehem,  Pa  , I secured  a con- 
ference with  the  late  Edmund  de  Schwein- 
itz,  D.D, , a bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church, 
and  urged  upon  him  the  establishment  of 
a mission  to  the  Eskimo  of  Alaska.  A 
few  days  later  the  request  was  repeated  in 
writing,  which  letter,  on  the  23d  of  Aug- 
ust, 1883,  was  laid  before,  the  Moravian 
“Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among 
the  Heathen.”  The  request  was  favorably 
considered,  and  Rev.  A.  Hartman  and  Mr. 
Wm.  C.  Wednland  were  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  visit  Alaska  and  report  on  the' 
advisability  of  commencing  a mission. 
This  tour  of  exploration  was  made  in  the 
summer  of  1884,  and  is  given  in  my  an- 
nual report  tor  1885—86,  Upon  their  re- 
turn, they  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a mission  on  the  Kuskokwine  River,  ‘ 
near  the  native  village  of  Mumtreklaga- 1 
mute,  seventy-five  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  stream.  In  the  spring  of  1885,  Rev.  I 
and  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Weinland  andMr  Hans 
Yorgersen  were  sent  to  the  Kuskokwine 
River,  as  the  first  missionaries  to  the  Eski- 
of  Alaska.  The  present  mission  ioroe 


government. 

The  Eskimos  have  no  tribal  organiza- 
tion and  are  without  chiefs.  The  most 

them  becomes 
the  wealthiest  man  and  is  called  Umailik 
By  virtue  of  the  influence  that  riches  ex- 
ert he  IS  considered  the  leader  in  business 
special  exigencies  aft'ect- 
village,  the  old  men  assemble 
and  determine  upon  a plan  of  action.  The 
bhamans  also  have  great  influence  among 

% Ju  happens  that  the 

Umailik  and  Shaman  are  the  same  person. 

INTRODUCTION  OP  CHRISTIANITY, 

United  States  Census  report 
on  page  2 it  is  recorded:  "That  no  trace 
or  shadow  of  Christianity  and  its  teachings 
has  found  its  way  to  these  desolate  regionf 
the  dark  n.ght  of  Shamanism  or  soTccry 
still  hanp  over  the  human  mind.  These 
people  share  with  tl.eir  Kastern  kin  a grn 


mo 

consists  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  H,  Kill- 
buck,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ernst  L.  Webber  and 
Mis^  Lydia  Lebus.  Jn  the  summer  of 

1886  the  Moravians  sent  out  Rev. 
Frank  E.  Wolff,  who  located  a station  and 
erected  a mission  station  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nushagak  River.  He  then  returned 
to  the  States  for  the  winter.  The  mission 
was  formally  opened  in  the  summer  of 

1887  with  the  arrival  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  F. 
E.  \Volffand  Miss  Mary  Huber.  To  the 
original  number  have  since  been  added 
Rev.  J.  H.  Schoechert  and  Miss  Emma 
Huber.  Both  oi  these  schools  have  been 
assisted  by  the  L^nited  States  Bureau  of 
Education, 

On  the  1st  of  July,  188C>,  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  between  the  Commission- 
er of  Education  and  the  Missionary  Socie- 
ty of  the  Protestot  Episcopal  Church  for 
the  establishment  of  -a  school  in  the  great 
Yukon  Valley.  Owing  to  the  impossibil- 
ity  of  getting  the  supplies  into  that  inac- 
cessible region,  the  school  was  maintained 
for  1880-87  at  St.  Michael  on  the  ccast  by 
Kev.  and  Mrs.  Octavius  Parker.  In  the 


I 


s'u&mer'of  J887  Eev.  JohiTT^^i, 
was  added  to  the  mission  Ld 
was  removed  to  Anvik  TKn  ^ station 
of  teachers  consists  of  Rev  John^W^^Ph^*^® 

Itshed  missions  and  H?Th  estab- 

VancL'ver* 

of  Union  I 

gkimos  at  Unalaklik,  with' Keri“el*E  * 

A^r  ft.  AnZs^'  bj  ' 

next  vear  the  schoo^'w'lf  k P*'°P08ed  that 
^unng  the  summer  of  18Qo  7 u 

a'iD  0 *™;,iTi* 

fsKtasi'^rTr 

ary  for  that  plae^’  is  de"s"rd‘!“'Kftd 

handy  witl  various  kinds  of  tools  and ' 

J w rk  ready  m resources,  and  possess  crood 

icStaSt””  “■“’  ^ 

, ^or'®‘‘an  physician,  accustomed  to  evan-  ■ 
gehca  work,  would  be  more  useful  than  ' 

;.f  SC3“iZ''‘* 

PnTni-V®‘^°“‘’ tbe  Arctic  is  at 
ff  p ®P®  '«  ““der  ‘bo  supervision 

' Urotestant  Episcopal  Church.  The 
‘®^«ber  13  Mr.  John  B.  Drives  M J) 
^‘.Uape  Prince  of  Wales,  Behr- 

and^  W T 7“^  u®-  U-  Thornton 

and  W T Lopp,  teachers.  It  is  under 

the  control  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

cnnl  ‘®  Sreat  thankfulness  that 

foun^wh®'^  men  and  women  have  been 
found  who  are  willing  to  go  to  the  poor 
Eskimos  of  the  Arctic  with  the  gospel  that 
Sdirri-* of ‘beir  bar^bariL 

and  dirt,  light  up  their  cheerless  and  jov- 

h««  f ^ope  ‘0  their  hopeleis 

hearts  and  salvation  to  their  souls.  ^ 


-T; — 

fcL£j^  ;/0, 


fell  Itttl  ^ 
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the  ESKIMOS  OF  ALASKA.^Il 
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As  the 


f--i. 


™„  great  herds  of  buffalo  won 
slaugUored  for  their  pelts,  so  the  whaloi 
have  been  saorifloed  for  the  fat  that  eu 
cased  their  bodies  and  the  bone  thal 
hangs  in  their  mouths.  Soon  the  whales 
were  destroyed  or  driven  out  of  the  North 
iacific.  They  were  then  followed  into 
Bering  Sea,  and  the  slaughter  went  on 
Ihe  remnant  took  refuge  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  thither  the  whalers  followed 
in  this  relentless  hunt  the  whales  have 
been  driven  into  the  accessible  ioe  fields 
, that  surround  the  North  Pole,  and  are  .no 
longer  within  the  reach  of  the  natives. 
^ Ihus  one  large  source  of  food  supply  has 
1 been  cut  off.  rt- j » 
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Jn  one  village,  largely  owing  to  the  in* 
sufficient  food  supply,  a trader  reported 
tliat  the  death  rate  stands  to  the  birth  rate 
Another  supply  of  food  was  derived  as  fifteen  to  one.  It  does  not  take  long  to 
from  the  walrus  which  once  swarmed  in  figure  the  end.  Let  the  reader  pause  suf- 
great  numbers  in  those  northern  seas,  ficiently  long  to  grasp  what  this  means. 
Ifut  commerce  wanted  more  ivory,  and  The  starvation  of  thousands  of  Eskimo 
the  whalers  turned  their  attention  to  hunt- iu  Alaska,  especially  of  those  along  the 
ing  the  walrus  as  well  as  the  whale,  and  coast,  by  the  diminution  of  their  food  sup- 
ten  thousand  of  them  were  annually  de-  !plv,  has  already  commenced,  and  is  now 
stroyed  for  the  sake  of  their  tusks.  Where,  m progress.  'Fhey  will  not  all  die  of}'  in 


■ a few  years  ago,  they  were  so  numerous  was  the  case  a few  years  ago 

that  their  bellowings  were  heard  above  the  ^^mong  the  natives  of  St.  Lawrence  Island, 

XL.  — * 1*  m.  ^ I • ^ 


roar  of  the  waves  and  the  grinding  and  several  villages,  not  a single 

crashing  of  the  ice  fields,  this  year  I woman  or  child  was  left  to  tell  the 


cruised  lor  weeks  without  seeing  or  hear*  of  horror,  but  they  will  drop  off’  more 
one.  The  w'alrus,  as  a source  more  rapidly  as  the  already  insuffi- 


01  food  Bupply,  13  already  practically  ex*|Oient  supply  of  food  grows  less  and  less, 
tinct.  ' Tk««.  r i.u.  X 1 


They  are  so  far  from  the  great,  busy 


The  seal  and  sea-lion,  once  so  common  l^oart  of  the  world,  that  there  is  danger 

l>eriDj7  flTA  nrtm  'that  thplp  Wflafinor  owotr  urill  V»^k  n n k 


in  Bering  Sea,  are  now  becoming  so 
scarce  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the 
natives  procure  sufficient  (|uantilies  of 
skins  to  cover  their  boats,  and  their  meat, 
on  account  of  its  rarity,  has  become  a 
luxury. 

Jn  the  past  the  natives,  with  tireless  in- 
dustry, have  caught  and  cured  for  winter 
use  great  quantities  of  salmon,  but  to  some 
of  their  streams  have  already  come  the 
canneries  that,  are  both  carrying  the  food 
out  of  the  country,  and  by  their  wasteful 
methods  destroying  the  future  food  supply. 
I’ive  thousand  cans  of  salmon  annually 
shipped  out  of  the  country,  and  the  busi- 
ness in  its  infancy,  means  starvation  to  the 
native  races  in  the  near  future. 

With  the  advent  of  improved  breech- 
loading  firearms,  the  wild  reindeer  are 
being  killed  off’  and  frightened  away  to 
the  remote  and  more  inaccessible  regions 
of  the  interior,  and  thus  another  supply  of 
food  is  gone.  ^ 

Now  let  the  reader  stop  and  think  of 
the  dire  distress  that  would  ensue  throu^^h* 
out  the  United  States  if  our  supplies^of 
Hour,  meat,  fish  and  vegetables  were  to  be 
cut  off*.  But  what  the  above  staples  of 
life  are  to  us,  the  whale,  walrus,  seal,  fish 
and  reindeer  are  to  the  Eskimo.  Their 
country  affords  nothing  else. 

But  these  are  now  gone,  or  driven  off 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  people,  and  the 
process  of  slow  starvation  and  extermina- 
tion has  commenced  along  the  whole  Arc- 
tic coast  of  Alaska.  Deserted  villages  and 
wnantless  houses  are  found  everywhere. 
Villages  that  once  numbered  thousands 
have  been  reduced  to  hundreds. 

An  intelligent  American,  who  has  spent 
several  years  among  the  Eskimo,  writing 
onjy  last  season,  speaks  of  one,  two,  five 
or  ten  left  of  difierent  tribes. 

I myself  have  this  summer  seen  many 
abandoned  villages  and  crumbling  houses 
on  the  Arctic  coast,  and  wherever  I found 
a resident  trader,  a white  man,  the  same 
story  of  destitution  was  heard. 


that  their  wasting  away  will  be  unheeded 
until  it  is  too  late  t)  save  them. 

But  there  is  an  element  of  hope.  This 
year  the  Government  has  established 
schools  at  a few  central  stations.  This 
year  the  Christian  churches  have  com- 
menced a few  missions,  the  earnest  of 
more  in  the  near  future.  The  light  is 
being  turned  upon  them,  and  the  question 
of  relief  will  be  more  and  more  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  American  people. 
There  are  two  things  that  can  be  done: 
First — The  Government  can  feed  them, 
as  it  has  for  years  been  feeding  so  many 
of  the  Indian  tribes.  But  1 think  that 


every  one  familiar  with  the  feeding  proc- 


ess 


among  the  Indians,  will  devoutly 
wish  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  ex- 
tend the  system  to  the  Eskimo  of  Alaska. 
It  would  cost  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
and,  worse  than  that,  degrade,  pauperize 
and  finally  exterminate  them. 

Second — There  is  a better,  cheaper,  more 
practical  and  more  humane  way.  The 
Government,  in  connection  with  the  in 
dustrial  schools  established  in  that  section, 
can  introduce  the  tame  reindeer  of  Siberia, 
and  teach  the  young  men  their  care  and 
management.  In  those  schools  it  is  no 
use  teaching  a young  man  to  be  a carpen- 
ter, boot  and  sh  'e  maker,  tinsmith  or 
farmer,  for  tbeir  environment  is  such  that 
their  trades  could  not  earn  them  a living. 

The  climatic  conditions  in  that  great 
Arctic  region  of  moss-covered  tundra  are 
such  that  the  only  practical  use  is  to  stock 
it  with  tame  reindeer,  in  j>laco  of  the  wild 
ones  that  have  roamed  over  it  in  ages  past. 

This,  then,  should  be  the  chief  industry 
taught  in  Arctic  industrial  schools;  the 
only  industry  that  promises  the  people 
a permanent  and  secure  living. 
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